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STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTER 

The Steinlite one minute 
Moisture Tester is EASY TO 
USE .. . like tuning a radio. 
The Steinlite operates on the 
radio frequency impedance 
principle, and is checked against 
official oven methods. No tech- 
nical knowledge necessary. 
With practice you can make a 
test in one minute. Sold on 10- 
day trial besis. No money down. 

Immediate shipment. 


ALL STEEL 

BAG TRUCK 
No. 540-R—Perfectly bal- 
onced all steel, welded tubular 
body, enamel finish, pressed 
steel nose. Precision machined 
wheels with roller bearings and 
washers. Massive, heavy-duty, 
puncture proof tires, filled with 
cushion rubber. They cushion 
loads, protect floor, eliminate 
noise, and lengthen life of 
truck. 46” handles, 7” nose, 
6” x 2” wheels. Other sizes. 


BADGER 
CAR MOVER 

No. 221 Power King—De- 
signed for heavy duty car spot- 
ting wherever two or more 
heavily loaded cars must be 
moved at one time. All pivotal 
connections are oversize to 
minimize wear. Castings are of 
alloy steel, handle of hard- 
wood. Special rolled steel spurs 
grip the soft corners of the rail 
to prevent slipping. Weight 20 

Ibs. Length 70 inches. 


SHO-GRO 
GERMINATOR 

No. 88—Used for daylight 
germination, for combination 
dark and light, or for all dark 
germination. Heat is supplied by 
two 60 watt light bulbs at- 
tached to a removable heating 
unit. Bimetal thermostat. Seven 
removable wire mesh trays, 
10% x 15”. Waterpan in the 
bottom over heating chamber 
assures proper humidity. 20” 
high, 13” wide, 18” deep. 


GIBBON 
BAG HOLDER 

No. 470—Can be installed 
on a platform scale or on the 
floor. Both hands are free to at- 
tach and remove the bag. 
Equipped with foot release. 
Adjustable for any width and 
height bag. All castings are 
aluminum for lightness. It is par- 
ticularly useful when installed on 
a platformscale to use in connec- 
tion with bagging operations. 
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EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


FOR THE SEED, GRAIN, FEED 
AND COTTON GIN TRADES 











SEED GRAIN 
TREATER 
No. 247-A—The improved 

Gustafson Seed Grain treater 

is especially designed for the 

use of Ceresan, Semesan Jr., 

Copper Carbonate, Bar Bak, 

and other chemical powders 

and Graphite. For treating 
wheat, barley, oats, etc. Height, 

47”; width, 28”; length, 48”. 

Complete with suction § fan, 

motor, two-way bagger, stand. 

Also available without motor. 





CALUMET 
ELEVATOR CUPS 

Elevator bucket with the log- 
arithmic curve (a patented fea- 
ture) conforms with the natural 
flow of grain. Lip formed in 
straight line tangent to curved 
part scoops up full load, aids in 
discharge. Form of top ends 
permit capacity load, prevents 
spilling. Bolt holes, a trifle above 
center, give better balance. 
Write for bulletin No. 35 on 
sizes and prices. 


SEEDBURO 

PERMANENT MAGNET 

Removes tramp iron, protect- 
ing equipment from breakage, 
preventing contamination of 
feed or other finished material, 
eliminates fire hazard. Ap- 
proved by Mill Mutual. Triple 
plates, instead of usual two, 
backed by double set of Alnico 
Magnets, giving twice the mag- 
netic efficiency. Standard sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20 and 
24 inch. Other sizes on request. 


RANDOLPH ''4" 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

Carbon Dioxide (COz2) Fire 
Extinguisher is scientifically de- 
signed for complete safety. Cyl- 
inder has a capacity of 4 lbs. 
COz Special formula shatter- 
proof and pressure-proof steel. 
Effective against oil, grease, 
paint, gasoline and electrical 
fires. Exclusive one hand, thumb 
trigger operation. Cannot dam- 
age or stain food, clothing, 
woodwork or machinery. 


DUSTFOE 
RESPIRATOR 

No. 97 —Approved by U. S. 
Bureau of Mines for lead dust 
and the following Type A dusts: 
flour, wood, cellulose, limestone, 
gypsum, coal, coke, charcoal 
and aluminum. Makes use of 
the positive acting U. S. Army 
type exhalation valve which 
allows complete drainage of 
condensation. Rubber face cush- 
ion fits firmly to the aluminum 
face piece. Extra filters. 
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For Patching, Mending, Repairing Use 


TEHR -GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 

A tough, versatile adhesive with a thousand uses 
in the home, in the repair shop and on the farm. 
Works equally well on clothing, awnings, grain 
bags, burlap bags, tents, binder canvas, window 
shades, cotton material, harness, handbags, lug- 
gage, suitcases, belts, overshoes, golf bags, foot- 
balls, shoes, auto upholstery, furniture and 
many other items. 

EASY TO USE. Just spread a thin coating with 
a paddle or knife, press pieces firmly together 
and allow to dry. They will not peel or tear. 
WATERPROOF. Tehr-Greeze will not loosen 
even when washed. Available in conveniently 
sized containers. Write for trade prices. 


-VAL-ACOMPANY 





700 W. Root Street 
Chicago 9, Hlinoie 














Fhe 
POPE TESTING LABORATORIES 


CONSULTING, ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
and TESTING ENGINEERS 


Official Chemists: 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS ASS'N. 
2618/2 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas P.O. Box 903 











CURVES 


ARE MORE 





THAN NICE 
TO 
LOOK AT 


Take for example the Logarithmic Curve. It not 
only gives an elevator bucket a trim, streamlined 
appearance but also endows it with unbeatable 
elevating capacity. Note please, we say elevating 
capacity. You see, the 


CALUME 





SUPER 
CAPACITY C UJ Pp 
ELEVATOR 


eliminates back-legging .. . it picks up, carries up 
and discharges a super capacity load. It’s not un- 
common to hear elevator operators say: ‘Calumet 
Cups doubled the capacity we were getting from 
old style buckets” . . 
capacity. 


. and they mean elevating 


Why not send for 
form 35 and learn 
how much greater 
guaranteed capacity 
you can get from 
your elevator legs 
with the elevator 
bucket that has the 
Logarithmic Curve? 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Il. 


Weller Pat. 
No. 1,944,932. 
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A tough, versatile adhesive with a thousand uses 
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bags, burlap bags, tents, binder canvas, window 
shades, cotton material, harness, handbags, lug- 
gage, suitcases, belts, overshoes, golf bags, foot- 
balls, shoes, auto upholstery, furniture and 
many other items. 
EASY TO USE. Just spread a thin coating with 
a paddle or knife, press pieces firmly 
and allow to dry. They will not peel or tear. 
WATERPROOF. Tehr-Greeze will not loosen 
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IN MAJOR INSTALLATIONS! 


@ The advantages gained through the use of Amsco Solvents for extraction of 


soybean oil are time-tested and time-proved in major installations around the country. 


Important factors which favor Amsco Hexane, for example, are: 


1. Freedom from greasy residue . . . eliminating objectionable odor and 


color-forming characteristics. 


2. High, fast rate of extraction... producing maximum oil yield in the 


shortest time. . 


3. Low solvent losses ... due to close distillation, high initial boiling point 


and low dry point. 


Amsco’s vast experience in the broad field of solvent extraction methods is ready to 


assist you with your problem—there’s no obligation, simply write. 


















AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 








230 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
a ; NE New York @ Detroit @ Providence @ Cincinnati @ Philadelphia 
Cleveland @ Milwaukee @ Atlanta @ Boston @ Corpus Christi 
Indianapolis @ New Orleans @ Houston 
In Canada 
Canadian Mineral Spirits Company, Ltd. @ Toronto @ Montreal 
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E,DITOR’S DESK ) 


Post-OPA 
Prospects 





It now seems apparent that the OPA 
is a thing of the past. With its demise 
the governmental controls over the prices 
of most of the commodities of trade passed out of the 
picture. There have been some increases in prices, but 
as yet we have not seen the wild orgy of inflated prices 
which had been predicted. 


Ultimate effects of the passing of OPA on the soy- 
bean industry are not yet known. Many of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture restrictions on usage have not been 
affected. Details on those are carried elsewhere in this 
issue. in the Washington Digest section. After a few 
days of operations at former price levels, while the situ- 
ation was being surveyed, a few of the processors decided 
to raise soybean prices to see if supplies might be drawn 
out of the country to keep their plants running for at least 
a while longer. There have been, to our knowledge, no 
runaway prices as yet. 


Whatever the developments within the next few days 
or weeks, it now appears that the 1946 soybean crop will 
be traded on a free and open basis, without governmental 
control ‘or purchase, as has been the case for the past sev- 
eral years. The support price of $2.04 per bushel still 
holds, but there probably will be no ceiling. 


The processing capacity of the nation is the greatest 
in history. Plans for new plants are being announced al- 
most daily. There will be more competition for bean 
supplies than ever before. That fact, coupled with an 
acreage decrease of perhaps 15 percent from 1945 
figures, may mean intense bidding for soybean sup- 
plies this fall. 


The extent of that bidding, of course, will be deter- 
mined by the production of the corn and small grain 
crops, and the consequent prices on those commodities, 
along with livestock prices. On first thought it would ap- 
pear that prices on 1946 crop soybeans will be well above 
the support prices. 


For the good of the industry, we hope that prices on 
soybeans, soybean oil and oil meal wili be kept at moder- 
ate levels. We are still new in the national picture, and 
to assure our place through the next decade will call for 
wisdom, forethought, planning and level-headed refusal 
to be stampeded. A stable price and a stable market are 
to be preferred above extreme fluctuations. 


Why Should We When we survey the galaxy of 
Discriminate? taxes, restrictions and_prohibi- 
tions that apply against soy 
products in foods whether margarines, butters or top- 
pings, baked products, ice cream or meats, one wonders 
if the original purpose of the pure food law has not 
been forgotten. 
Original intent of those who supported the passage 
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of the pure food law was to guard against misbranding 
and adulteration. But gradually state and federal laws 
bearing on food products have become the tools of pow- 
erful economic interests busily grinding their own axes 
until today there are many rulings on the books that 
have no bearing on whether a food is pure or wholesome 
or properly labeled. 


For instance, in some states one group has suc- 
ceeded in pre-empting the use of the word “milk,” 
giving it a far narrower meaning than its dictionary 
usage. From month to month we have reported the 
legal trials of many such soy products, and examples 
could be multiplied. 


New products, whether containing soy or other 
ingredients, must bear the brunt of interstate barriers, 
conflicting federal regulations and bureaucratic con- 
fusion since they have no powerful intrenched interests 
to battle for them before the various bureaus and in the 
state legislatures and in Congress. 


The American Soybean Association makes no 
endorsement, express or implied, of any product. But 
it does demand that all food products, if they are 
wholesome and properly labeled, be allowed to rise or 
fall on their own merits in the marketplace. It is not 
for a Washington bureaucrat to decide whether we are 
to eat margarine or butter or soy butter. Logically that 
decision should be made by those who buy. All prod- 
ucts of American agriculture should be allowed to find 
their own levels of consumption, based on relative 
merits. 


Today they are not allowed to do so. 


Important Two years have elapsed since an Amer- 
Convention ican Soybean Association annual con- 

vention was held. The soybean industry 
has seen much in the way of progress since the last meet- 
ing. But it is now faced with the readjustments which 
must follow war-time stimulation—adjustments which 
will determine the course which the industry is to follow 


for years to come. 


That is why the 1946 annual convention, to be held 
in St. Louis in late August, assumes major importance. A 
tentative program is included in this issue, along with a 
reservation blank for hotel accommodations. 


Advance reservations on hotel accommodations pre- 
vious to publication date were far in excess of expecta- 
tions. Suppliers to the industry have been contacted, and 
reservations on available space in the exhibit room are 
being made daily. Included will be displays by a num- 
ber of manufacturers of soybean products. 


It looks like the biggest and best convention in years. 
If you have not made your reservations you wil] want to 
do so immediately. Use the blank on page 11. Be sure 
of convenient accommodations by making your reserva- 
tion early. 


























—Courtesy Progressive Farmer. 


Showing the difference in growth and maturity of two varieties of soybeans under Texas condi- 


tions. 
the larger, later Mamloxi is still growing. 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION OF 


Ogden, in the foreground, full of beans and about ready for harvest. 


In the background, 


Soybeans in Texas 


One of the few Texas farms that has 
undertaken soybean seed production on a 
large scale is the 5,000-acre place of the 
Moser brothers, Otto and Norman, in Bowie 
County. 

Editor Eugene Butler 
Farmer recently visited the Moser farm and 
reported on the brothers’ farming opera- 
tions in an interesting article in that publi- 


of Progressive 


cation. 

The Mosers have been successfully grow- 
ing large acreages of soys for seed for a 
number of years. 

There were 200 acres of soybeans on the 
place in 1945. “We have had as many as 


The Moser brothers grow soybeans like these 

in Texas. Here Otto Moser is holding a stalk 

of Ogdens heavily loaded with seed. 
—Progressive Farmer 





400 acres but cut down this year in order 
to put extra land in cotton,” Otto Moser 
told Butler. “Soybeans are used as a cash 
grain crop and also as a soil builder. For 
soil improvement we like a summer legume 
such as soybeans better than vetch or Aus- 
trian peas. We have not been able to turn 
under winter legumes in time to plant cot- 
ton as early as we think it should be 
planted.” 

The Mosers use two varieties of soybeans 
—Mamloxi, a late bean harvested about 
Nov. 1, and Ogden, an early variety ready 
for the combine about a month earlier. The 
Ogden produces a heavy crop but some 
of the beans are so close to the ground they 
are hard to gather. 

Four cultivations are usually given soy- 
“They make about 20 
bushels per acre, and we regard them as 


beans in Texas, 


one of our most profitable crops,” says Mo- 
ser. 


Soybeans are usually planted on land 
that was in Bermuda grass the preceding 
year. After combining, cattle are turned 
into the soybean fields to salvage the waste. 
A soybean crop leaves the land in good con- 
dition to follow with cotton or vegetables 
the following spring. 


—sbhd— 


SUBSTITUTE SOYBEAN 
OIL IN CALF FEED 


When an attempt was made to substitute 
soybean oil and other oils for butterfat in 
milk for young calves, the calves lost the 
hair on the inside of their thighs unless the 
oil was emulsified, reports Farm Science Re- 
porter. 

This was found in work at the Iowa Sta- 
tion. When the oil from these other 
sources was emulsified, there was no trouble 
with the hair falling out. 


COST COMPARISON 


(Computed from cost figures of year 1943 using 
25 acre production as average per harvesting 
unit per 12 hour day and an average barley 
yield of 20 bags an acre.) 


100 Lb. 


Bag Cost per M...... 
Bag Govt 2. rs ies .245 
Bag Cost Per Acre (20 
bags per acre)..... 
Labor Cost Per Acre... 1.65 
Total Bag and Labor 
Cost Per Acre.... 


Saving Per Acre Paper 
Over Jute ........ 



























Jute Bags Per Doy 
1 Harvester Operator ....... rok citekon st 6.50 
1 Swamper (Filling and preparing bags 

POE SOWING, occ < Secrcals eons eloroene 4.00 
2 Sack Sewers at $5.50 ............ $11.00 
DW SUERCIOR DLIVOR 0665s 0.2.06 Sis oslo celsi ale 4,75 
Sack Bucking (at $.60 per acre)...... 15.0) 


(Picking up scattered sacks from field) 
Total Labor Cost Per Harvester. . $41.25 


Labor Cost Per Acre Jute Bags ....... $1. 


Multiwall Paper Valve Bags Per Doy 
1 Harvester Operator ........ a oie ko oO 
V3 Truck Driver (Transports bulk trailers 

for 3 harvesters) at $4.75 ..... Pe |: 
T AMG PCy oie 6 diecsierneucreete ocreenes 


1 Tractor Driver 02.060. ccs sc cee eve 
Total Labor Cost Per Harvester.. $18! 


Labor Cost Per Acre Paper Bags...... 73 


1946 Crop (Estimated) 


3,500 Acres Wheat 
3,100 Acres Flax , 
6,600 Acres Total 


$4.07 Saving per acre paper over jute 
$26,862 Total saving paper over jute 1946 ud 
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how Murietta Farms in California made drastic savings 
in the packaging of barley, wheat and flax by changing 
over to St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve Bags and Ma- 
chine Packaging. 

When jute bags became scarce in 1942, Mr. Giffen, 
operator of Murietta Farms, investigated the advantages 
and economies of Multiwall Bags and installed a St. Regis 
system tailor-made for his requirements — here are the 
highlights: 

667/,% SAVING IN BAG COSTS: Multiwalls cost only 814¢ 
each as contrasted with 2414¢ for burlap bags. In addi- 
tion, Multiwalls, with their multiple layers of tough kraft 
paper, offered positive protection against the elements. 

56% SAVING IN LABOR COSTS: By installing gravity-type 
packers and using Multiwall Paper Valve Bags, it was 
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ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. 








Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Franklin, Va. Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego, N. ¥Y. Seattle Toledo 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. 
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MULTIWALLS SAVE CROP STORED IN OPEN FOR 6 MONTHS: 
During the harvesting seasons of 1944 and 1945, it was 
necessary to leave the filled Multiwall bags in the open 
for six months ... from the end of harvesting until late in 
November. The grain in the Multiwalls remained in per- 
fect condition. Mr. Giffen estimates that between 14 and 
14 of the crop would have been lost through exposure if 
the grain had been packed in burlap. 


EVEN GREATER SAVINGS IN '46: Figures for the 1946 crop 
indicate that Mr. Giffen will effect a saving of approxi- 
mately $26,862. This is based on an average saving of 
$4.07 per acre through the use of paper instead of jute 
in the packaging of 3,500 acres of wheat and 3,100 acres 
of flax. 


Multiwall Paper Valve Bags being filled 
trom spouts on trailer. 


Filled bags stacked at edge of field; no 
protection against the elements supplied 
or required. 
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a 
- Weéthout obligation, please send me 
" full details regarding “Case History” No. 6, 
\ outlined above. 
NAME 
- COMPANY 
= ADDRESS 
a 





St. Louis, one of the most modern com- 
mercial cities in America, still has a back- 
ground of more than a century of historical 
events. No visitor in St. Louis is ever at 
a loss what to do or what to see. Members 
of the American Soybean Association who 
visit St. Louis August 29-31 will enjoy see- 
ing the Art Museum, Cahokia Mounds, 
Chain of Rocks Park, the Confederate 
Memorial, the Dent House, Eads Bridge, 
Forest Park, Grant’s Log Cabin, Jefferson 
Memorial, the Lindbergh Trophies, the Old 
Court House, “Ol? Man River,’ Shaw’s 
Garden, St. Louis Municipal Airport, Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and many other outstand- 


ing attractions. 


The St. Louis Zoo, by the way, is one of 
the world’s famous zoos, occupying 77 acres 
in Forest Park. Its more than 1,964 living 
creatures, including mammals, birds, fish, 
reptiles and amphibians, have been collect- 
ed from all parts of the globe. Here are to 
be seen the famous ‘“‘cageless” bear pits, 
erected at a cost of more than a quarter 
million dollars; the new monkey house, filled 
with simian life of every description; the 
largest steel-enclosed bird cage in the world, 
with its fascinating variety of bird life; the 
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Visitors at the St. Louis Zoo find the cage- 
less bear pits a big attraction. Upper left, the 
steamer Admiral leaves the docks twice daily 
for popular daytime and moonlighi excursions 
on the Mississippi. Lower left, entrance to 
the famous St, Louis Municipal Opera in Forest 
Park. 


swan lakes; the new reptile house; and 
Peacock Valley, with its chain of 13 lakes 


teeming with aquatic life. 


In Forest Park you will also want to 


see the Jefferson Memorial, an imposing 
marble structure which stands on the site 
of the main entrance of the World’s Fair. 
Among the exhibits in the Memorial and 
of supreme interest today, is the complete 
showing of the famous Lindbergh collection, 
including gifts, medals, trophies and sou- 
veniors from a score of foreign countries 
and thousands of sources. 

By all means plan to see one of the 
world’s largest gardens. The Missouri Bo 
tanical Garden, popularly known as Shaw's 
Garden, ranks second only to the famous 
Kew Gardens of England. 

It contains the largest collection of plant 
life in the western hemisphere, and is fam 
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712-acre Ralston Purina Co. research farm at Gray Summit, Mo. 


ous the world over for its wealth of botani- 
cal species and its beautiful floral displays. 
Large conservatories are maintained, con- 
taining a varied collection of tropical plants 
and providing for an almost continuous dis- 
play of chrysanthemums, orchids, lilies and 
other blooming plants. 

Out of doors are to be found representa- 
tive gardens of roses, irises, water lilies, and 
collections of every other kind of plant which 
can be grown in the region of St. Louis. The 
orchid and chrysanthemum shows have 
established national reputation for the gor- 
geousness and rarity of their blooms. 

Music lovers among convention attend- 
ants will want to attend a performance 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera now per- 
forming in its 28th season in the open air 
theatre at Forest Park. 


There are nightly showings of the most 


popular musical masterpieces of comedy, 
dance and romance with leading stars of 
Stage, screen and radio, a singing and danc- 
ing chorus of 90 and a superb orchestra. 
“The Great Waltz,” with music by Johann 
Strauss and lyrics by Desmond Carter will 
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be on at the time of the convention. Tick- 


ets may be purchased in advance from the 


Municipal Opera’s box office in the Ar- 


cade Building, Eighth and Olive streets, St. 


Louis. 
The success of the annual meeting of the 
American Soybean Association is largely 


dependent on the provisions afforded by 


the city of its choice; the facilities for 


meeting places, accessibility, hotels, and 
most important, supervision by hosts who 
are convention-minded. The spirit of St. 


Louis is a spirit of friendliness. 


Convention visitors who make the trip 
Aug. 31 to the Ralston Purina Co., research 
farm near Gray Summit, Mo., will find a 
712-acre place conducted like any modern 
American farm. 

The farm and laboratories are staffed by 
almost 200 scientifically trained and prac- 
tical research workers. All tests are direct- 
ed toward developing better feeds and feed- 
ing methods to enable livestock and poul- 
try to produce every ounce that good breed- 
ing has put into them. Over 3,000 head of 


livestock and 45,000 poultry are handled an- 
nually. 

The Ralston Purina Co. was founded in 
1893 by Wm. H. Danforth. Chief product 
at first was horse and mule feed. The re- 
search farm was set up 20 years ago to 
test under actual farm conditions all in- 
gredients and formulas for a business that 
was then rapidly expanding to serve all parts 
of the nation. 

Work is going on with chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, dogs, rab- 
bits, foxes, mink and chinchillas. Experi- 
mental rations are fed in comparison with 
standard formulas, and actual production 
records tell when a new ration has proven 
itself, 

The Purina research department has pion- 
eered in the use of soybean oil meal and 
other ingredients used in commercial feeds. 
Research work with soybean oil meal dates 
back to when this meal had to be imported 
from Manchuria. The few soybeans grown 
in the United States at that time were for 
seed, 


Realizing the value of soybean oil meal, 
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the Ralston Purina Co. established one of 
first soybean processing plants in the Unit- 
ed States at Lafayette, Ind. A little later 
a processing unit was installed at the St. 
Louis plant. Following these two, a pro- 
cessing unit was built at Circleville, Ohio, 
which was the first soybean processing plant 
in Ohio. In 1942, a processing plant was 
built at Iowa Falls, Iowa and in 1944, a 
unit installed at Kansas City. 

All through the years, the Ralston Purina 
Co. has been very active in educational work 
of growing soybeans. The firm has con- 
tinually contacted farmers, county agents, 
vo-ag teachers, feed merchants, and country 
elevators in an effort to stimulate soybean 
acreage. 

Almost in every place where Purina has 
established a soybean crushing plant, the 
crushing capacity far exceeded the supply of 
soybeans in the immediate territory. How- 
ever, as soon as the plants were built, acre- 
age increased rapidly in that vicinity, for 
soybean growers had a ready market for 
their crop. 

It was largely through Purina’s efforts that 
the Ralsoy variety of soybean was developed 
and introduced to the farmers of northern 
Arkansas and southeastern Missouri. High 
in oil yield this yellow bean provided Arkan- 
sas and Missouri farmers a profitable new 
crop. 

Today the Ralston Purina Co. is one of 
the largest users of soybean oil meal in 
the United States. Even though the com- 
pany has five soybean processing plants, ap- 
proximately one-half the meal needed must 
be purchased from other processors. This 
makes the Ralston Purina Co. one of the 
largest customers of the soybean grower. 

Whatever you are interested in — this 
trip to the Purina research farm will in- 
terest you. This is one trip you can’t af- 


ford to miss. 


—shd— 


STALEY COMPANY TO 
BUILD PILOT PLANT 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill., has announced beginning of con- 
struction of a pilot plant in which methods 
of manufacturing new products from corn 
and soybeans will be tested as a sequel to 
research laboratory operations. 

The three-story concrete and steel build- 
ing will cost an estimated $225,000. E. L. 
Simmons Co., Decatur, is contractor. 

Construction of this building is the third 
step in a post-war expansion program at 
Staleys’ huge plant here. A 2 million dol- 
lar soybean oil extraction plant was placed 
in operation less than a year ago. 

The company recently completed a 
$250,000 research laboratory expansion and 
is about to complete a large, ultra-modern 
kitchen for testing of home recipes for bak- 
ing, canning, cooking and freezing foods. 
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THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION'S 





26th Aunual Convention 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 


ST. LOUIS, MO., AUGUST 29-31 


Theme: Industrial Utilization of Soybeans 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM — SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


8:00 a. m. 
9:00 a. m. 


12:00 m. 
1:30 p-. m. 


9:00 a. m. 
10:30 a. m. 


12:00 m. 
1:30 p. m. 


7:00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 


Board of Directors Meeting. Resolutions Committee. Nominations Committee 
Advance Registration, Mezzanine Floor 


Informal Smoker, Room No. 1, Hotel Jefferson. All members of Industry. Invited 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29 


Registration. Mezzanine Floor. Hotel Jefferson. Exhibits on Display in Ivory Room 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson. Howard L. Roach, President American Soybean Associ- 
ation, Presiding 

Address of Welcome, Missouri Director of Agriculture 


“Soybean Production Practice Summaries,’’ J. W. Calland, Director of Agronomic 
Research, Central Soya Co., Inc., Decatur, Ind. 


‘Large-Scale Soybean Production,’’ Henry I. Cohn, Valley Farms Co., Carrollton, IIl. 


“Soybeans and the Fertility Level,’’ Dr. A. G. Norman, Department of Agronomy, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


“Today's Knowledge of Soybean Diseases and Pests,’’ Dr. William B. Allington, 
Pathologist, U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, III. 


“The Southern Regional Soybean Variety Program,’’ Paul R. Henson, Agronomist, 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 

Adjourn for Lunch. Exhibits on Display 

Reconvene — Walter McLaughlin, Vice President American Soybean Association, 
Presiding 

‘‘German Oilseed Processing,’’ Dr. W. H. Goss, Industrial Analyst, Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, III. 


“Soy Flour: War Usage and Peace Prospects,’’ A. E. Leger, Executive Secretary, 
Soy Flour Association, Chicago, III. 


‘Processor Plans to Improve Soybean Production,’’ C. Kenneth Shuman, Director 
of Nutrition, Feed Mill Division, The Glidden Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Feeding the World With Soya,’’ Dr. H. W. Miller, President, International Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 


Annual Business Meeting, American Soybean Association 
J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, Ind., Presiding 
“The Soybean in Our Industrial Economy.'’ Speaker to Be Announced 


“Soy Protein in Industry.’’ Speaker to Be Announced 


‘World Trends in Major Oil Crops and Their Effect on Soybean Acreage in the United - 


States,’’ Peter L. Hansen, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Adjourn 
Reconvene 


‘“‘What Can We Do to Maintain and Expand the Soybean Industry?’’ Speaker to 


Be Announced 
“Soybeans in the UNRRA Program,’ Donald S. Payne, Washington, D. C. 


“Soybeans in the Years Ahead,’ E. G. Strand, Agricultural Economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“Soy Plastics and Fibres,’’ Speaker to Be Announced 
Other Speakers to Be Announced 
Banquet, Gold Room. Program to Be announced 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31 


9:00 a. m.—4 p. m. Trip to Ralston Purina Experimental Farm, Gray's Summit, Mo. Transpor- 








tation by Auto and Bus. Lunch Served by Hosts 
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For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association August 29 to 31, in St. Louis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Be- 
cause of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance 
of securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more 
persons. All reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival as well as def- 
inite date and approximate hour of departure. Also names and addresses of all persons who 
will occupy reservations requested MUST be included. 


Hotel For 1 person For 2 persons 2-room suites 
Double Bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 

AYAGVICGN occ ce os > 2.00-—$3.00 $3.50—$4.00 $5.00 $ f 

CHMPIGRE nce e cc cee 3.00— 4.00 4.00— 6.50 5.00 6.50 10.00— & up 

COFONEAGO § «..iscuess 3.00—-& up 5.00—& up 6.00 & up 8.00— 13.00 

WIOMONORE i os5 id ards oes 2.65— 7.00 1.00— 7.00 5.30— 10.00 10.00 

MONROE BON o.60icch+ yea 3.50— 5.00 $.50— 6.00 6.00 8.00 12.00— 20.00 

JCS) 0 > ae a era ae 3.00 5.00 5.50 6.00 5.50 6.50 10.00 11.50 

Lindell Plaza ...... 2.50 1.00 3.50 5.00 3.00 5.00 

PCa 5 (eae 2.00 2.25 2.75 3.25 1.00 

Mark Twain .......; 2.75 3.50 4.00 5.00 4.50 5.50 

DEUCTOIY = cas eaivess 3.00— 6.50 4.00— 8.00 5.50 8.00 10.50— & up 

MECIDOUFTIC «2602 -e% 3.20 $.20 5.30— 6.80 5.30 7.30 

ee), re 3.00 3.50 4.50 

USC) lr ae rere 3.50 5.00 5.00 7.00 6.50— 9.00 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN AUGUST 14. 





USE THIS FORM 


Housing Bureau, American Soybean Association 
910 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation Convention in St. Louis, Mo., on August 29-31, 1946. 


Single Room ...... Doubled bedded room ... Twin bedded room ...... 
2 Room Suite ...... Other type of room ...... 
mete: Frony $205.0: 364: Cw paren e oe PItGE CNGICS OCG. s) 5 cieiws's Obese elodawawes 
Second choice Hotel o6ibss hte esiwes een eens 
THITE CHOC HONG! . vicodcicawwcusowewemaws 
Arriving at hotel (date)...... il) eee. oS. See ee P.M. Leave €GRtO) 6 ibe. sec. 
ME 2s holo 2 YS: Corea P.M. 


The Name of Each Hotel Guest Must Be Listed. Therefore, please include the names 
of BOTH persons for EACH double room or twin bedded room requested. 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservation and who will 
occupy the rooms asked for: 


If the hotels of your choice are unable 
to accept your reservation the Hous- 


(Individual requesting reservations) 


ET NEN dys crap ese ewaa WaT ree ee eae ing Bureau will make as good a reser- 
NSE Ee eT ee ee een ee ee ee ee vation as possible elsewhere providing 

all hotel rooms available have not al- 
Rr ame State: er IE ready been taken. 
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Big Soybean 
Production 


Mid-South 


By MAUREEN KING NORRIS 


Blytheville, Ark.—It’s growing time in 
this section of the Mid-South again with 
farmers busy at their task of cultivating 
another crop for a new peacetime world. 


But instead of the fields being practically 
covered with young cotton, there are many 
acres of soybeans, too, with this important 
commodity now the No. 2 crop in the larg- 
est cotton-producing county in the world. 


For Mississippi County, where cotton 
reigns as king, is fast making way for soy- 
beans to also occupy the throne of agri- 
culture. 


Reason for this shift from an all-cotton 
county is not by chance. It is the result 
of an experimental program which has paid 
off with extension agents sponsoring the 
movement to balance the one-crop farm- 


ing system here. 


Soybeans have proved profitable because 
the crop requires less labor than cotton, 
to make a good cash crop with less wor- 
ry: because it can be planted after a wet 
spring makes cotton replanting impossible 
and because the soybean is a soil improver, 


in rotation with cotton and corn. 


The soybean has proved to farmers of this 
section that it can withstand more unfav- 
orable weather and is subject to less dis- 
ease and insect injury than any crop grown 
here, as well as growing equally well on 


all types of soil in this county. 


A “NATURAL” 
IN ROTATION 

This crop is a “natural” in the crop rota- 
tion here for most farmers since it adds 
considerable organic matter and some nitro- 
gen to the soil. This organic matter is 


especially valuable on heavy soils. 


There are 486,000 acres of farm crops 
being planted in Mississippi County this 
year. Cotton ranks first with 200,000 acres; 
soybeans, second with approximately 160,000 
acres, while prior to 1930 there were no 
soybeans planted here and in 1937 but 15,- 
500 acres of beans were planted for oil. 

Mississippi County last year harvested 
more soybeans than the entire state of Ar- 
kansas produced in 1937, with 70,348 acres 
planted alone and more than 75,000 acres 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Si eybean Varieties in the 









YAZOO-MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


HE DELTA Experiment Station, a 
T branch of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, located at Stoneville, 
Miss., began its soybean research program 
in 1920, and by 1942 this program became 
one of the station’s major projects. Since 
that period, there has been a gradually 
increasing interest in soybeans in the Delta. 
The initiation of the southern regional pro- 
cram in 1943, with headquarters for the 
Southeran states at Delta Station, resulted 
in an expanded breeding and testing pro- 
gram under Mississippi conditions. In 1944 
and 1945, introductions, progenies, selec- 
tions and varieties under test numbered 
approximately 3,000. 

These investigations, concerned primarily 
with the production of better varieties of 
soybeans for industrial utilization and 
adapted to Delta conditions, may be divid- 
ed rather broadly into: (1) The develop- 
ment of superior material by hybridiza- 
tion and through selections within intro- 
ductions and established varieties; and (2) 
subsequent evaluation through field tests 
of these selections and varieties as to their 
date of maturity, yield, seed quality, and 
oil and protein content. 


GROUPED ACCORDING 
TO MATURITY 


The 2,000 ts 2,500 hybrid lines of ap- 
proximately 75 crosses now under obser- 
vation, represent the best blood lines of 
varieties adapted to northern, southeastern 
and southern conditions. These crosses 
were made by Dr. Leonard F. Williams of 
the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, 
Urbana, Ill., and Dr. E. E. Hartwig and 
Mr. J. A. Rigney of the U. S. Regional 
Laboratory and the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. 
C., respectively. The maturity range of this 
material extends from early August to late 
In 1944 approximately 30 of 
the most promising commercial varieties 


November. 


were in the uniform variety yield tests and 
approximately 200 other varieties and se- 
lections were in preliminary yield tests. In 
1945 the number of varieties in the uni- 
form tests was increased to approximately 
40, and the number in the preliminary 
test, including hybrid lines, to approxi- 
mately 600. During 1944 and 1945 a num- 
ber of these tests were conducted at sev- 
eral locations to determine the adaptation 
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1944-1945. 


By ROBERT B. CARR: 


of these varieties and strains to conditions 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 

Since the normal maturity of existing 
varieties, adapted to southern conditions, 
ranges from early September to early No- 
vember, the varieties tested were grouped 
according to maturity in order to obtain 
more accurate information on the per- 
formance of each variety. They were group- 
ed as follows: (1) early strains maturing 
prior to September 15; (2) medium strains, 
October 1 to October 15; (3) medium-late 
strains, October 15 to November 1; and 
(4) late strains, those maturing after No- 
vember 1. At present there are no prom- 
ising varieties which normally mature be- 
tween September 15 and October 1. 

Plantings were made on four major soil 
types in the Delta, extending from the 
northern to the southern part of the area. 
The soils for the several locations are: 

1. Contribution from the Division of 
Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering and Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Stoneville, Mississippi. 

2. Robert B. Carr, Assistant Agrono- 
mist. 





Map shows Mississippi Delta section and the 
various locations where the soybean tests are 
conducted. 
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Dubbs silt loam at Tunica; Robinson- 
ville very fine sandy loam at Stoneville: 
Yazoo silt loam at Anchorage; and Shark- 
ey clay soil (commonly known as “buck- 
shot”) at Onward. 

Plant height and lodging notes were 
taken on the varieties as they matured. 
Yields were determined from the weight 
of seed harvested from a 16-foot section 
from each of the four one-row plots of 
each variety. All yields were analyzed 
statistically to determine whether the dif- 
ferences were significant. At some loca- 
tions the two seasons varied to such an 
extent, primarily in the amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall, that the yield and 
rank of some varieties was quite different. 

The quality and size of seed of each 
variety was recorded, and a _ composite 
sample taken for chemical analysis. All 
analyses were made by the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory at Urbana, Ill. Two- 
year average yields for 1944-45, other ag- 
ronomic and morphologic data, percent- 
age of protein, oil, and the iodine num- 
bers of the oil are summarized by matur- 
ity groups in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


EARLY 
VARIETIES 


Many planters have expressed an inter- 
est in a soybean that can be combined 
before the peak of the cotton picking sea- 
son. This has assumed increasing import- 
ance as the labor supply dwindled during 
the war years. Consequently, one of the 
aims of the soybean breeding program at 
the Delta Experiment Station is to develop 
an early maturing variety of soybeans. 

The early maturing strains being tested 
at the present time by the Delta Station 
are better adapted to northern than to 
southern conditions, being among the best 
for Kentucky, Missouri, southern Illinois 
and southern Indiana, where they mature 
during the cool fall months, producing ex- 
cellent yields of high quality seed. Unde: 
Delta conditions, however, the same strains 
mature from late August to early Septem 
ber. 

The highest yielding early varieties in 
the Delta in 1944-45 were: C101, a new 
strain developed by the Indiana Agricul 
tural Experiment Station; and _ S10‘ 
developed by the Missouri Agricultura! 
Experiment Station. The 2-year  av- 
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rage yields of both varieties were ap- 
yroximately 6 bushels greater than that 
of Macoupin, formerly accepted as one of 
the best varieties for the South. 

Two other strains, $55-10 and S55-35, 
ilso developed by the Missouri Agricul- 
ural Experiment Station, have made very 
rood yields of fair quality seed, with the 
highest percentage of protein in the early 
strain tests. 

Because of the generally poor quality of 
the seed of many of these early varieties 
when grown in the South, it may be neces- 
sary to secure planting seed each year from 
northern sources, 


UEDIUM 
VARIETIES 

Ogden, a variety developed by the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, was the highest 
yielding variety at all locations in 1945, 
with a 2-year average yield of 34.5 bushels 
per acre. which was 9 bushels better than 
the yield of any other variety. The per- 
centage of oil in Ogden is relatively high, 
protein fair, and the seed quality fair to 
good. It is a bushy-type soybean that 
crows to a height of 30 to 36 inches and 
matures in early October. On fertile soil, 
planted in 40-inch rows, it will spread 
sufficiently to cover the ground. In this 
way, it serves effectively in controlling 
weeds and grasses if clean culture is prac- 
ticed in the early stages of growth. One 
undesirable feature is that it shatters 
heavily on thin soil or under extremely 
high temperatures and low humidity. 

Armredo, a selection out of Mamredo, 
made at the Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and Ralsoy were next to 
Ogden in yield in this maturity group. The 
percentage of oil in Armredo and Ralsoy 
were low, but the quality of seed was good 
for each variety. 


VMEDIUM-LATE 
VARIETIES 
The two varieties outstanding in this 
croup are Roanoke, a variety developed by 
the North Carolina Experiment Station and 
eleased in 1945, and Volstate, a variety 
leveloped by the Tennessee Experiment 
Station. In 1945, the average yield of each 
riety for five locations was approximately 
‘ bushels per acre. At two locations the 
‘erage for 1944 and 1945 was 31 bushels 
acre. These varieties are similar 
many respects. Both have a_ very 
sh percentage of oil, a fair percentage 
protein, and mature in late October. And 
they are also much alike in plant type, 
with seed size and quality practically the 
me. Wood’s Yellow ranks third in yield 
this maturity group. 


LATE 
VARIETIES 

rain, hay, and vegetable types of soy- 
beans were included in the late group, 
consequently, there was considerable varia- 
ion between varietal yields. The differences 
in yields between the grain varieties, name- 
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SUMMARY OF AGRONOMIC AND CHEMICAL DATA FOR THE SOYBEAN 
VARIETIES AND STRAINS—1944-45 (1) 





Table 1—Early Maturing Strains 


(5) Patoka 


Macoupin 


S100 
Boone 





L 
Yield—Bushels per Acre 
SRURDMOG. | c clewiaieew sien acre 28.8 30.3 28.7 28.1 27.1 25.8 25.2 23.8 
WLOMGEVINIG cn ccccdeuccs 38.0 36.3 31.7 31.5 31.0 30.5 29.5 28.0 
WRU cache ck homie ct eke 33. 33.3 30.2 29.8 29.0 28.1 27.4 25.9 
Date Mature .:..sccu.se 9-5 9-14 9-3 9-3 9-6 9-5 9-6 9-7 9-5 
S50 Pot tat V2 a rs 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.5 3.3 1.6 
Height CEACHOS) 3.4545%%% 37 46 36 36 37 44 $5 42 30 
Seed Quality (3) ........ 3.7 SE 3.3 3.2 a4 3.8 3.2 4.4 3.8 
Beans per WD: . 2.62686 4% 3290 3660 3130 3500 3420 3730 3580 3520 3180 
Percent Protein (4) ...... 40.3 42.4 42.9 42.5 40.5 40.7 39.6 41.3 42.1 
Pereent OF} €4) 2c secaes 21.2 19.3 20.5 21.1 21.1 21.5 21.9 21.1 21.2 
Iodine No. of Oi] ........ 128.9 131.0 130.7 132.8 129.7 128.2 129.4 126.1 132.1 
TABLE 2—MEDIUM MATURING STRAINS 
© > 
- ) a | © oO a — 
a ee ee ~ 3 2 & 38 & 
= 2 = a a 3 Ps — a ~ 2 a 
a S Ss « = ga = 50 ‘ie (oe — 
20 Ss ES w ~~ a= x x ao = 
© < faa nN © tN a = a, ~Z, = 
Yield—Bu. per Acre 
Stoneville .....:.:: 38.6 25.6 25.7 26.7 22.5 20.8 23.0 26.2 24.5 25.6 24.0 
[PUMNGH ooo sae ess SL2 24.6 25.4 29.0 29.6 27.4 29.2 Te 66 ms 
Anchorage ........ 33.6 26.2 22.9 18.6 22.2 19.1 20.2 19.0 18.0 24.5 18.8 
i CE a ere $4.5 25.5 247 22.8 22.8 22.3 22.13 31.6 19.8 
Date Mature ........<. 10-2 10-5 10-3 10-5 10-5 10-4 10-7 10-4 10-11 10-9 10-6 
Bodeing €2) ...<e<cee. 1.9 3.0 21 2.2 2.2 2.4 2.9 3.8 3.9 2.1 2.6 
Height (Inches) ...... 30 32 30 29 23 28 34 44 48 33 32 
Seed Quality (3) ....... 2.6 1.9 1.9 2.3 2.0 1.8 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.0 
Beans per Eb. ......-: 3310 4775 3780 3720 2930 4010 3690 3630 4360 3490 3360 
Percent Protein (4) ... 40.9 40.1 42.7 42.1 42. 42.7 40.6 42.8 42.6 
Percent OF) (4) .... «<< 21.0 20.2 20.4 20.7 19.9 20.4 20.1 20.8 19.4 
Iodine No. of Oil ....134.4 134.0 133.4 132.0 128.4 133.8 129.4 128.4 130.2 





TABLE 3—MEDIUM-LATE MATURING STRAINS 








r = =? x < > + = 
= a o= = z. on = E 
a pos O', ' t Rn > ~ - 
es w& =< & & G & £ 
Yield—Bu per Acre 
SEONG VUNG 6c Siac esse bewede es 34.8 32.8 28.1 26.9 23.9 22.0 20.5 20.9 14.1 
AUTROONSOIEO! nk oe or ciaarate ea aeiaas 28.1 29.3 19.5 20.7 14.1 14.8 13.2 12.1 10.3 
PRI cia praia ale eed atcare aun eee 31.5 31.1 23.8 23.8 19.0 18.4 16.9 16.5 12.2 
1B E01 Ca en gen 10-23 10-25 10-23 10-18 10-16 a 20 10-22 10-14 10-22 
MANGE SHON I EE Ooo Be au ave) ecaccrerce ecg aoe els omelets 3.3 3.4 2.3 2.8 3.7 4.3 3.4 3.8 4.3 
RRCiine CINGHGS) 6c ccc cucecwne sc 41 37 38 26 46 55 34 40 59 
meCe Gluimlite €2) ccs ce cisenwees 1.9 1.9 2.4 1.9 3.1 2.8 2.2 2.4 3.2 
DIOCCUe WO Ue ne sicn cre eke nnceas 3260 3150 2480 3410 3750 4010 3600 4320 3170 
Percent Protein €4) ... c. os enc ccas 40.4 39.3 43.3 43.1 43.2 43.9 46.2 44.3 45.9 
POrCOne Oe CO. 6 s.6 eiivexwacewaues 21.7 33.1 38:8 18.5 18.9 19.2 17.8 3168 17.6 
lodine No. Of OF] oo icicckkscccces 132.3 131.2 130.2 134.1 133.2 128.6 129.6 132.9 127.7 
TABLE 4—LATE MATURING STRAINS 
= ~ o 3 @ 2 = 
4 s xs S 3 3 z ° a : 
S S a Ss > ; A q = £ 
= = z 3 2 = N > z 7 a 
s +s A fm « Z, J < oS MR Ss 
Yield—Bu. per Acre 
Stoneville .... 29.0 25.7 25.7 25.6 25.5 23.7 23 17.2 15.8 12.7 12.4 
Date Mature ..... 10-30 11-110-28 11-110-29 10- 28 ie 30 10-30 10-30 11-2 10-30 10-20 
Lodging (2) ..... 3.0 3.1 2.9 4.3 4.1 3.4 4.1 4.5 4.5 3.9 3.2 5.0 
Height (Inches) . 43 45 47 60 60 39 60 56 57 46 49 35 
Seed Quality (3) 2.1 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.0 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.0 3.4 2.7 3.4 
Beans per Lb. .. 2500 2800 2100 3800 3200 2400 3700 3600 4400 1600 2200 3900 
Pct. Protein (4)...41.8 42.7 42.7 41.6 43.3 42.1 pi . 42.5 45.0 45.7 46.6 ... 
Percent Oil (4).. 19.6 18.2 19.2 19.8 19.8 20.4 18.3 16.9 19.3 18.0 


Iod. No. of Oil(7) 138.5 137.3 135.1 37, -4 136.3 133.3° 1369 137.8 138.8 135.1 133.5 140.3 


1—All chemical analyses made by the U.S. Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, II1l. 

5 as: (1) Nearly all plants erect; (2) 
plants leaning slightly; (3) plants leaning moderately or 25 to 50 percent down; 
(4) plants leaning considerably or 50 to 80 percent down; (5) 80 percent or more 
of plants down. 

3—Seed quality recorded on a scale of 1 to 5 as: (1) Very good; (2) good; (3) fair; 
(4) poor; (5) very poor; based on development of seed wrinkling, damage, and 

color for the variety. 

4—Percentage based on moisture-free material. 

5—The yield data for Patoka was incomplete in 1944. 

6—The yield data for Rose Non-pop and Delsoy was incomplete in 1944. 

7—1945 data only. 

8—-The yield data for Red Tanner was incomplete in 1944. 











ly, Delsta, Mamloxi, and Mamotan, and ana Experiment Station, are intermediate 
Nanda—long considered a vegetable type— grain-hay types and have made fair yields. 
were not significant. The percentage of The yields of grain from the hay varieties, 
oil in Nanda is equal to that of the grain- Avoyelles and Gatan, Red Tanner, and the 
type varieties in this group. The Pelican, two vegetable varieties, Cherokee and Sem- 
Acadian and L.Z., developed by the Louisi- inole, were definitely low. 
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“The safest and most 
economical control for 
velvethean caterpillars 
is dusting with 
CRYOLITE..:” 





Under the heading, *‘Caterpillar May 
Attack Kudzu, Soys’’, the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
makes that recommendation— 


For that control, ask for 


Chemically Refined Alorco Cryolite 


This superior insecticide is manu- 
factured with 90° active ingredients. 
Its controlled particle size gives it 
excellent dusting properties, causes 
it to wet and mix readily, and has a 
minimum abrasive effect on your 
equipment. 

Ask your nearby dealer for full 
particulars on Alorco Cryolite. Or 


write ... 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
a subsidiary of 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

1744 Gulf Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


A PRODUCT OF ALCOA 


ALORCO 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 





NORRIS 
(Continued from page 11) 
interplanted with corn. 


The Mississippi County Farm Bureau, 
mindful of the importance of soybeans has 
an agricultural subcommittee on soybeans, 
which this year has mapped an aggressive 
program which includes a gradual shift to 
better varieties. 


This plan is to do away with the Arksoy 
beans completely and to plant Ralsoys and 
Ogdens on 85 percent of the 1946 acreage. 
The other 15 percent would go into early 
maturing varieties as Macoupins and pos- 
sibly Lincolns. 

The committee is asking for cleaner com- 
bining in the field to prevent “dockage” 
at the market and recommending that all 
receiving stations pay on the grade basis 
(by oil and moisture content) as soon as 
practical grading equipment is available. 
The extension service was asked to arrange 
combine adjustment schools in 1946. Other 
recommendations were made on variety and 
fertilizer tests throughout the county. 

The Lincoln variety is being tested here 
this year with much interest shown, be- 
cause this variety matures in a much short- 
ter length of time than Ralsoy. 

Much concern has been felt here because 
the support price was not increased by the 
government recently when a rise was given 
in prices of corn and wheat. 

The Mississippi County Farm Bureau was 
among the first groups in the nation which 
protested this failure and is asking its rep- 
resentatives in Congress to correct this “in- 
justice,” so as to further insure a continued 
increase in soybeans planting here. 

Most soybeans are combined ‘in fields and 
then taken directly to elevators, although 
a few store their crop in government-owned 


bins. 


OPTOMISTIC 
THIS YEAR 

With a yield of 1,500,000 bushels from 
the 1945 crop in Mississippi County, farm- 
ers are optimistic as to the harvest this 
year. Because of the frequent rains dur- 
ing the past month, many farmers have 
planted soybeans instead of replanting early 
cotton crops damaged by the late spring and 
rain, to further increase the acreage. 

Estimated yield this year varies but many 
agricultural leaders predict that approxi- 
mately 2 million bushels of 1946 soybeans 
will be harvested in this area. 

Average yield in Mississippi County is 
from 22 to 23 bushels per acre, over a period 
of years, with many farmers growing as 
much as 40 bushels per acre in 1945. 

What has been done in Mississippi Coun- 
ty, Ark., is true also in adjacent Pemiscot 
County, Mo., where, in the past 6 years. 
soybean acreage has increased from none 
to 50,000 acres in a county which has ap- 
proximately 300,000 acres of farm crops. 





This is true of entire southeast Missouri, 
with Arksoy and Ralsoy beans the most 
popular varieties planted there, although 
some farmers grow Boone variety. 

The same method of harvesting is used in 
the adjacent southeast Missouri sections as 
in Mississippi County, Ark. 

M. D. Amburgey, extension agent there, 
is a leader in the shifting from cotton to 
soybeans with the late spring seasons of the 
past several years influencing him to en- 
courage increased growing of soybeans 
which can be planted in Pemiscot County 
Cotton can not be 


from April until June. 
planted that late. 
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Model ‘“‘L’’ Hammermill. A 
sturdy machine embodying 
many features. 40 to 60 H.P. 
Heavy duty Model ‘‘M’’ Ham- 
mermill, 50 to 100 H.P. 





We manufacture 6 
sizes of Vertical Feed 
Mixers 4 to 5 tons 
capacity. 











Kelly-Duplex Bag Clean- Corn Cutter and Grade. 


er. A time, money and A self-contained machi: * 


that cuts, cleans, polish s 
and grades corn. 


bag saver . . . needed in 


every mill. 


Hundreds of feed mills and elevators everywhere ap} 
ciate our services. Mill operators with an eye for Pp 
fits call on our engineers for equipment advice. 

If you contemplate changes and improvements in y‘ 
mill, plan to use Kelly-Duplex equipment. Save ho 
in handling and excessive labor costs. We can h 
you with your plans. Feel free to call on us. 







For repairs on mill o1 
elevator equipment — 
count on Kelly-Duplex! 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Con 


Springfield, Ohio 


SOYBEAN DIGES ‘ 
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FACE THE FACTS 





ABOUT PROFITS IN WEED KILLERS 


The demand for the new 2,4-D weed killers is huge this season... and growing daily. 
No wonder they are popular... weeds in the United States have been costing an estimat- 
ed 3 Billion Dollars annually. Stock up on Weed Rillers from Dickinson and help your cus- 
tomers whip the weed menace. We have the three popular “best-sellers” for you. Order 


them now. 


WEEDICIDE 


Thompson's 2,4-D product avail- 
able in liquid concentrate, powd- 
er, or tablet form. Used as a spray 
on the leaves, it kills the entire 
weed plant but does not affect the 
soil. Priced to give you liberal 
discounts, advertised to create 
volume business for you. 


WEEDONE 


The original 2,4-D Weed Killer 
. the popular and profitable 
brand made by American Chemi- 
cal Paint Co. Like the others this 
product is receiving nation-wide 
advertising publicity in consum- 
er magazines. Profit from this 
accelerated demand — order at 
once. 


\W/EED-NO ,4 ORE 


Sherwin-Williams recently in- 
troduced this one, and are mar- 





keting it in sizes for lawn appli- 
cations. Kills ugly weeds but 
won't harm common lawn grasses. 
Tremendous advertising program 
under way. 


Other Popular and Profitable Items From Dickinson’s Farm Laboratory Division 


NOD-O-GEN — the pre-tested legume inoculator, in big demand 


imong growers, profitable for you to sell. 


FORD MOTOR’S AMMONIUM SULPHATE, the fertilizer once more 


available in ten pound bags. Write for prices. 


SUDBURY — Soil Testers retailing from $1.00 to $22.50. 


IORMONES, including Fruitone, Rootone, Transplantone, Tuber- 
tone .. . all widely known and all at good margins. 


DU PONT SEED TREATING MATERIALS .. . Ceresan, Arasan, 
Semesan Bel, -and others. .A complete line. 


Farm Laboratory Division 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. *. & 20 7% CHICAGO. 90, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 3013 N. STATE STREET, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


6D4-CEN 
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The Pre-Tested Inoculator 


The Crop and Profit "Pepper Upper” 

















W. B. Burr 
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FREDMAN BAG CO. 
330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 
MILWAUKEE 2,WIS. 
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L. D. 29 


ZIMMERMAN ALDERSON CARR COMPANY 


BRORERS IN VEGETABLE OILS 
Intelligent and Honest Brokerage Service Since 1908 


G. L. Eldred 


O. B. Huffaker 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
L. D. 30 


Randolph 2037 
MEMPHIS 


FORESEES LONG TIME 

















Shortage of Protein 


Those who see the increased feeding of 
protein concentrates by farmers during the 
war as a temporary practice ignore the 
fact that a much greater increase, expressed 
in percentages, took place in the feeding of 
concentrates in the period immediately be 
fore the war. 

R. D. Jennings, agricultural economist of 
Agricultural 
places this increase at 25 percent per unit 


the Bureau of Economics. 
of livestock production in the years between 
1933 and 1941, 

Jennings sees the postwar problem as 
not one of finding a market for protein 
feeds, but of the quantity apt to be pro- 
duced. He believes supplies of animal and 
vegetable concentrates will not be great 
enough to meet protein needs of our live- 
stock population, and urges increasing le- 
gume hays and pastures to make up the 
deficit. He sets forth his views in the recent 


Bureau publication, The Deficit in Protein 
for Livestock. 

It would have taken from 6 to 7 million 
tons of concentrates in addition to those fed 
to have met the animal protein needs of the 
livestock population during the war years, 
in Jennings’ estimation. 

Concerning the probable future demand 
for protein, Jennings says: “We are far 
short of supplying our livestock nutritional 
needs for protein and it is not likely that 
a major part of the deficiency could ever 
be met through feeding additional high- 
protein concentrates. A principal reason is 
that the... 
products or byproducts from other produc: 


concentrates are all secondary 


tion processes. They are not produced pri- 
marily for the protein content. 

“The future supply of high-protein con- 
centrates will depend largely on the situa- 
tion affecting the following products or 








*32 PERCENT DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN 





. INCREASE NEEDED IN COMMERCIAL HIGH PROTEIN 
CONCENTRATES TO BALANCE LIVESTOCK 
FEED IN 1941-42* 
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N. V. V. FEED CORPORATION 


N. V. VEEMESTA MIDLAND IMPORT CO., S. A. 
Veevoeder Handelmaatschappij ANTWERP BELGIUM 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
Specializing in Oilcakes, Oilmeals and other Protein Feeds 


N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “VEEMFEED”, New York 















aS 
industries: cotton, fats and oils, meat pack- 
ing, fish canning, the corn wet-milling in- 
dustry, and the distilling and brewing in- a 
dustries. The fats and oil situation is one 
of the most important elements in this pic- vi A X | M UJ M Pp 0 D UJ CT ’ f} Nl 
ture and in view of probable contractior: : 
from wartime production levels, it seems «k 0 Mi 5 0 Y 8 EA 4 FE E D S 
tein likely that supplies of high-protein meal 
from these sources will decline somewhat. 
a “How much farmers will buy is 
om therefore literally only a question of 
in how much will be available. as it is 
_ probable that whatever is produced will 
be bought and fed. . . 
and i 
us “The same factors that brought about 
_ the prewar increase in protein demand per 
that unit of livestock production are continuing 
— to operate. The mixed feed industry will 
igh- probably continue production at a higher 
ae level than before the war. Continued im- 
Rave provement in feeding methods for livestock 
a may be anticipated if economic conditions 
pris are favorable. 
“It may safely be concluded that some 
‘sina further increase in demand for high-pro- 
ae tein concentrates per unit of livestock pro- 
- duction may be expected above the 1941-42 
level. There might be an increase of 10 In handy pellet form, soybean 
to 15 percent in the next decade. This feeds meet the exacting de- 
— would be only about half as much increase 
7 ':s occurred in the decade just before the mands of growers, add profit 
war, to production—a greater, stead- 
“If total livestock production is... about ier demand for pellets through 


the same as in 1941-42 this would mean a 
x total demand of about 9.9 million tons of 
iigh-protein feeds or about 6.9 million tons 


consistently high results. 
There’s a California Pellet 


Mill for your needs—a mill of 





' oil meal and gluten feed and meal. This 


3 siliiets Rassias THE 
| about the same quality that was available , THE CALIFORNIA ; : f l- 
luring the war and more than is likely to quality construction for qua 
available during tl ct decad Th PELLEE Beek Ts . 
avallabDle during the next decade. e PELLET MILL... ity performance. 


total supply is more likely to be in the 
ieighborhood of 9 million tons of high-pro- 
tcin feed and 6 million tons of oil meal 


TWO GREAT MILLS FOR EVERY PELLET FEED 





and gluten meal. With this difference be- 


tween quantity available and quantity de- 
| manded, the prices of high-protein feeds aS 
| would increase in relation to other feeds. : 


“There is little hope of offsetting the pro- 


















ve tein deficiency through more high-protein CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
leeds. The best opportunity seems to lie 1800 Folsom St... SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. mn f L L ‘3 
in the direction of hay and pasture improve- ‘= Board of Trade Building, CHICAGO 4, ILL. : 

= ment to supply more and better roughage.” : 
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U.S. Soybean Acreage 
Is Down 13 Percent 


The 1946 national soybean acreage grown 
alone for all purposes is 11,614,000 acres the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture crop re- 
porting board estimates in its July report. 
This is a 13 percent cut from last year and 
the lowest since 1941. The 10-year average 
vield is 17.6 bushels per acre. 

July 1 soybean stocks on farms were the 
smallest in 4 years of record—6,780,000 
bushels representing only 3.5 percent of the 
1945 crop. Farm stocks July 1, 1945 were 
7,587,000 bushels. 

Indicated 1946 acreage in the 15 major 
producing states: Ohio 1,034,000; Indiana 
1,483,000; Ilinois 3,428,000; Michigan 133,- 
000; Minnesota 642,000: Iowa 1,610,000; 






Missouri 733,000: Kansas 230,000; Virgina 
156,000; North Carolina 350,000; Kentucky 
167,000; Tennessee 201,000; Alabama 222,- 
000; Mississippi 200,000; Arkansas 386,000. 

Soybean Digest crop correspondents indi- 
cate decreases in soybean acreage in all 
major soybean producing states. Their 
July 1 reports follow: 


ARKANSAS 


Jacob Hartz, Stuttgart, for east central: 
Planting date late. Acreage 80-85% of 1945, 
July 1 condition normal. Current moisture 
supply good over most of territory. Our 
acreage reduced materially because of dry 
weather during June. Month’s first rain 


June 25. 





‘‘Begorra...and she'll 
be making my pants 








“Consumer acceptance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


@® bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, too... 


bags, we mean. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 





KANSAS CITY 









BUFFALO NEW YORK 





CONNECTICUT 


J. S. Owens, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs: Planting date 1-2 weeks late. July 
1 condition late. Moisture supply excellent. 
All soybeans for hay, pasture or silage. 


ILLINOIS 


A, J. Surratt, agricultural statistician, 
Springfield: Present conditions of Illinois 
soybeans above average, tending to improve 
northward and westward in state. Stands 
somewhat uneven and top growth varies due 
to varied planting dates, also to water dam- 
age by recent rains across upper central 
Illinois and from increasingly dry weather 
in the southern quarter of Illinois. Plant- 
ing (June 26) nearing completion with some 
exceptions on lowlands and in flood spots 
across upper central Illinois and along 
Mississippi River area into northwestern IIli- 
nois. Total acreage planted for all purposes 
15-20% less than 1945. Recent excessive 
rains in central Illinois and delayed planting 
in lower central Illinois will somewhat cur- 
tail the marked increase in acreage plans 
for corn and should work to retard intended 
sharp decrease in soybean acreage. Soil 
moisture supply ranges from normal to 
somewhat less in north to above normal in 
central and tends to be increasingly below 
normal in southern section. Loss of much 
of first cutting of red clover hay by anthrac- 
nose (blight) in the area south and east 
of the Hlinois River will reduce 1946 yield 
of clover hay on many farms and may make 
it necessary to increase the acreage of soy- 
beans cut for hay compared with usual. 
Likely that fully 10% of total soybean acre- 
age will be cut for hay this year. 


Walter W. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Agri- 
cultural Service, Decatur, for territory: 
Beans planted in fine shape in good season. 
Beans drowned out by a few ponds. Some 
grass and weeds due to wet weather. Acre- 
age 80% of 1945. July 1 condition above 
normal. Abundance of moisture. Too much 


in places. 


Frank S. Garwood & Sons, Stonington, for 
south central: Planting date mostly norma! 
with but few late planted fields. Heavy 
rains in May and June increased soybean 
acreage over what it would have been other 
wise, but 20% under 1945. Current moisture 
ample. Soybeans as whole look better a! 
this date than for years. Fields should be 
cleaner this year as higher percentage i: 
rowed. Row width ranges from 21 inches t: 
42 inches. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west cen 
tral: Planting date 10 days late. Acreage 
roughly 10-15% less than 1945. Crops off 
to good start. Good stands and clean ol! 
weeds. Moisture supply just right, believ: 
it or not. 1945 acreage larger because muchi 
oats and corn did not get planted. But 
1946 crop, while smaller in acreage, was 
planted about two weeks earlier and in good 
seedbeds. Frequent but light showers since 
planting have given good stands. Cultiva- 
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No Stone Unturned 


We leave no stone unturned in our search 
for improvements in Anderson oil milling 
equipment. We study, test and experiment 
with literally thousands of ideas each year. 
Our research and laboratory engineers 
seriously investigate each suggestion pre- 
sented by field men, customers and de- 
signers. These engineers develop the good 
and discard the impractical—always striving 
towards equipment that will serve you best. 


The tougher, longer-wearing barrel bars... 





stronger, longer-wearing main shaft bearings 


... thicker, shock-resisting keeper knife bar 
and simplified driving mechanism are some 
of the Expeller improvements made in the 
last few years. There will be more improve- 
ments and new equipment in the future, 
so when you need oil mill equipment, 
think of Anderson. Ask for information 
and help on your problems, we may have 
the answer. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1935 West 96th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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DUPLEX SUPER DUO OIL EXPELLER 








Ouly ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS 


DUO EXPELLER WITH CONDITIONER 











tions timely and crop off to good start. 
INDIANA 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Serv- 
ice. Fort Wayne, for northwest Ohio and 
northeast Indiana: Wide variation as to 
planting date. Some cornfields drowned out 
and planted to beans. 1946 acreage about 
95% of 1945. July 1 condition 90% of nor- 
mal. Current moisture supply ample to ex- 
cessive. Crop does not look as thrifty as 
should. 

K. E. Beeson, Indiana Corn 
Lafayette: 
date generally normal. Slightly later in few 


Growers 
Association, West Planting 
parts. My guess acreage 15% less than 1945. 
July 1 condition excellent in central. Cur- 
rent moisture supply okay. 

Peter J. Lux, State AAA, Indianapolis: 
Planting date about 1 week later than nor- 
mal. Small increase in acreage over last 





report because of recent heavy rainfall. 
15% less than 1945. Crop late but condi- 


tion average. 
IOWA 

O. N. LaFollette, Feed Institute of Iowa, 
Des Moines: Planting date average week 
to 10 days earlier than normal. Some beans 
replacing corn where early varieties avail- 
able. Acreage 25% below 1945. July 1 con- 
dition above normal. Current moisture sup- 
ply sufficient to date. 

Lauren K. Soth, lowa State College, 
Ames: Planting date normal. Acreage 15- 
20% less than 1945. July 1 condition nor- 
mal. Moisture supply adequate in heavy 
soybean area. 

H. E. Hazen, State AAA, Des Moines: 
Planting date 7 days earlier than normal 
on average. Much flooded out area now 
going to late beans rather than corn. Acre- 





nearer: 


When normal conditions in 
these two respects have been 
restored, trade interests will 
need fast, valuably interpre- 
tive information. This type of 
material, the kind that experi- 
enced businessmen can use ad- 
vantageously, is what our firm 
supplies regularly—in regard 
to all important commodities. 
The operations of our 90 
offices, 60 of which are located 
in areas where commodities 
are either largely grown or 


70 PINE STREET 


TUT 


ET 





The Comin g Relaxation of 


Commodity Market Restrictions 


Two developments of great importance are obviously getting 


@ Re-opening of futures markets still closed because of = 
world conditions—creating enlarged interest in com- = 
modity trading as a whole. 

@ Elimination of “ceilings,’ 
tions on free price movements. 


MEerrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 90 Cities 


TANTEI 


WHI 


VLEET 


>’ 


“floors,” and other restric- 


TUTE 


processed, and all which are 
interconnected by 40,000 miles 
of leased wire, are obviously = 
an aid in speedy transmission 
of such data. 

We would like to have an 
Opportunity to consult with 
you now regarding what spe- : 
cific services we can perform - 
for you. Such a consultation 
can be arranged at your pleas- 
ure with one of our executives 
in any of our 90 offices accessi- 
ble to you. 


TTT 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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age 84% of 1945. July condition 110% of 
normal. Current moisture supply extra 
good. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana. for western 
Planting date about normal. Some plantec 
before freezes of May 9-10. Some floode: 
land went to beans instead of corn. Acreag 
75% of 1945. July 1 condition normal. Cur 
rent moisture supply good. Beans cleane 
than last year and promise to be at leas 
normal crop. 

John Sand, Marcus. for northwest: Prac 
tically 100% of crop planted by June 1. 
Acreage about same as last year. Considei 
able switch in varieties from practically 
100% Richlands to part Lincoln and Early 
ana. 

Martin G. Weiss. farm crops department. 
Towa State College, Ames: Planting date 
slightly earlier than normal. Heavy rain- 
fall especially in southern Iowa has dam- 
aged considerable acreage of corn. Due to 
extremely late date increased soybean 
acreage will probably not be suitable for 
seed harvest. Late planted beans in southern 
Iowa probably for hay. Acreage approxi- 
mately 18% less than 1945. July 1 condi- 
tion 105-110% of normal. Current moisture 
supply entirely adequate. 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for north- 
east: Planting date normal. Acreage 80° 
of 1945. Current moisture supply adequate. 
Beans look fine. 100% of normal for season. 


KANSAS 


E. A. Cleavinger, extension division, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, for eastern: 
Beans planted on normal date or slightly 
early. Acreage 75% of 1945. July 1 con- 
dition 90% of normal. Current moisture 
supply low. Crop dependent on seasonal 


rains, 
MINNESOTA 


John W. Evans, Montevideo. for south- 
west central: Planting date normal to slight- 
ly delayed. Rains prevented some late sea- 
son plantings. Acreage planted 110% of 
1945. July 1 condition 95% of normal. Cur- 
rent moisture supply ample, excessive in low 
ground. 10% acreage for hay. 

N. C. Bieter, Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 
Faribaui‘t, for central and southern: Plant- 
ing date normal. July 1 condition norma! or 
Weather 
much warmer than last year. Much bet- 


better. Moisture supply good. 


ter prospect for ripe crop before frost than 
last year at this time. Fields cleaner, much 
better cultivation. Acreage about same as 
1945. 

W. G. Green, Lakefield, for southwest: 
Planting date about normal or _ beticr. 
Acreage about 15% more than 1945 tiis 
year. July 1 condition 100% of normal. 
supply ample. Very _ lilile 
loss from floods or hail. Crop promises to 
be largest ever raised in this territory. 


MISSOURI 


Albert R. Craven, Missouri Soybean (0. 
Caruthersville, for southeast Missouri, nor‘h- 


Moisture 
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ast Arkansas and west Tennessee: Plant- 
ng date average for entire season 10 days 
ater than normal. 15 days earlier than 1945. 
\creage 95% of 1945. July 1 condition 105% 
{ normal. Current moisture supply ade- 
juate. Our odds on, odds off percentages 
re due to long planting season and _re- 
lect replacement of abandoned cotton as 
well as general upward tendency in acreage 
ind consistent improvement in cultural 
practices, 


J. Ross Fleetwood, extension specialist, 
University of Missouri, Columbia: Planting 
date 5 days earlier than normal, much ear- 
lier than last year. Acreage 85% of 1945. 
July 1 condition better than normal and 
much above last year. Current moisture 
supply ample in most areas. About usual 
acreage, 15-20% will be used for hay. Fine 
early spring enabling planting big acreages 
of corn and oats probably reduced soybean 
acreages somewhat. Lower yields last year 


may also have reduced intentions some. 


NEBRASKA 


John Slatensek, agronomist, Lincoln, for 
east central: Planting date slightly earlier 
than normal. Acreage appears to be some- 
what smaller than 1945. Splendid growth 
as result of timely rains and wet weather. 
Excellent surface and subsurface moisture 


supply. 


OHIO 


Clark S. Eberle. Ohio Seed Improvement 
Association, Columbus: Amount of seed 
beans sold was high. They did not move 
as early as usual, but many of our grow- 
ers sold out this spring. I believe plant- 
ing date not too much different from last 


year. 


W.G. Weigle, Marsh Foundation Farms. 
Van Wert, for northwest: About 15% beans 
planted in April or early May; 50% in late 
May: 20% early June: 15% after June 15. 
Our normal planting date is May 10 to June 
10. Rainfall damage to bean crop not as 
great as first expected. Not over 5% of beans 
being replanted and less than 2% of corn 
acreage being torn up to be planted to beans. 
1946 acreage about 10% less than 1945, In 


spite of increased corn prices at planting ~ 


time farmers went ahead with original 
soybean acreage intentions. Due to water 
damage, too early planting and delayed 
planting, general condition of all fields 
about 80% of normal. Recent local showers 
with warm weather keeping beans grow- 


ing rapidly. 


Condition of soybean crop throughout 
state probably more variable this year than 
in any past years, due mainly to variable 
weather conditions. Weeds sure to be 
problem in early planted beans. Wet weath- 
er has prevented any type of cultivation. 





ROWED BEANS 
SCORE AGAIN 


Rowed soybeans in Illinois came through 
a beating rain in June which destroyed many 
solid plantings, reports H. I. Cohn of Val- 
ley Farms Co., Carrollton, Tl. 


Valley Farms are growing over 2,000 acres 


of Lincolns in rows this year. 


Mr. Cohn writes: “On neighboring farms 
where beans were planted solid many plant- 
ings did not survive a beating rain which 
caked the surface to a depth of over one- 
half inch while the rowed ‘beans came 


through in good shape. 


“Of course, we put rotary hoes over our 
fields as soon as we could get in them but 
even before we could get into some of the 
fields the beans planted in rows had cracked 
the surface crust and you could follow the 
rows as far as you could see down the fields 
by the ridge thrown up by beans under- 


neath. 


“This demonstrates another important 
reason why beans should be rowed because 
it looks to me as though there will not be 
over one-half stand on solid drilled fields 
planted at the same time as some of our 
rowed beans, and this in spite of the use 


of rotary hoes.” 


GLIDDEN PROGESTERONE, CRYSTALLINE 








The Corpus Luteum Hormone Prepared 


by Chemical Synthesis from Soya Stigmasterol 


Inspiration, plus research, plus sustained hard work made it possible for Glidden to offer this important hor- 


mone in limited quantities to pharmaceutical manufacturers several years ago. Subsequently, production 


facilities and techniques have proved ample to meet all demands. 


Glidden Progesterone, Crystalline, is one of the important sex hormones in chemically pure form. 


Sales of Glidden Progesterone are confined to pharmaceutical manufacturers, hospitals and others having 


facilities for converting it into medical preparations for use of physicians. Inquiries for prompt shipment 


are solicited. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


5165 West Moffat Street 


Soya Products Division 


Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Poultry Feeding 
GREATER USEFULNESS OF SOY- 
BEAN OIL MEAL IN CHICKEN DIETS. 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 


mal Industry, 1945. 

When laving hens were fed a diet con- 
sisting largely of corn and soybean oil meal 
with small quantities of alfalfa leaf meal 
and mineral and vitamin supplements, 
hatchability decreased as the level of soy- 
bean oil meal increased from 0 to 40 per- 
cent in increments of 10 percent. 

The results justify the &eneral belief that 
soybean oil meal is a less desirable substi- 
tute for animal protein supplements in 
mashes for breeding stock than in other 
feeds. 

SPROUTED SOYBEANS, MASH AND 
GRAINS FOR EMERGENCY FEEDING 
OF WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. By C. 
S. Platt. New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Poultry Science, November 
1945. 

In studies of emergency feeding three 
pens of Leghorn pullets were subjected to 
a change for 6 days from the regular feeding 
schedule of dry mash and grain. 

In one group the mash was removed and 
grain fed: in the second the grain was dis- 


oe know what these are. 


They’re beans from the plant the Chinese call “‘little honorable 
tremendously valuable and impor- 


” 


plant.” Sure, the rich, 
tant Soybean! 


wr what 1S this? 


It’s the new Purina Mills Soybean processing plant at Kansas 
City — the 5th in the chain of Purina plants spotted around the 
soy belt at St. Louis, Missouri; Circleville, Ohio; Lafayette, 
Indiana; Iowa Falls, lowa; and, now, Kansas City, Missouri. 


That’s easy. 





Five stragetically located cash markets for soybean farmers. 


continued, allowing free access to the mash; 
while in the third a mixture of sprouted 
soybeans and minerals was fed as a substi- 
tute for the mash. 

{ substantial drop in egg production oc- 
curred in January in the group restricted 
to a grain diet. There was a much greater 
drop in production by the group restricted 
to mash. But the substitution of sprouted 
soybeans and minerals was effective in main- 
taining production. 

When sprouted soybeans and minerals 
were fed as a supplement to grain and 
mash during the spring months, there was 
no significant effect on egg production, but 
a saving of approximately 40 percent in the 
quantity of mash consumed. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL IN POULTRY 
RATIONS. By T. B. Clark and C. J. Cun- 
ningham. Bulletin 325, West Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Morgantown. 
West Virginia. 

The part that soybean oil meal can play 
in poultry rations is shown in experiments 
conducted by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of West Virginia University. 

T. B. Clark and C. J. Cunningham, poul- 
try husbandmen, carried out feeding ex- 
periments at Reymann Memorial Farm. In 


Of course, it’s that famous Purina 
Checkerboard bag—symbol of Purina’s feed-mak- 
ing reputation built in a half century in the business. 





ie 





Soybean growers know when they feed their livestock or 
poultry good Purina Chows they're using a feed that uses 
the product they raise. They know, too, that the feed in the 
Checkerboard bag is always top quality. 


September 1942 they started growth trials 
with New Hampshire chicks. They also con- 
ducted laying trials with about 50 range- 
reared New Hampshire pullets, 

The experimenters report that, for egg 
production, a mash in which soybean oil 
meal is the sole source of supplementary 
protein will give satisfactory results when 
properly balanced with vitamins and min- 
erals. 

Because of variability in soybean oil meal 
and in other feed ingredients as well, some 
animal protein should be included in the 
starting and hatching rations. While these 
trials do not show conclusively how much 
animal-protein§ supplement is necessary, 
they do suggest that for starting and grow- 
ing mashes and for hatching rations the 
minimum level is around 214 percent. 

For rapid growth such as in broiler pro- 
duction, the animal protein should be sup 
plied in part by fish meal. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL AS A PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT FOR BABY CHICKS. By 
L. R. Richardson, A. G. Hogan and H. L. 
Kempster. Research Bulletin, 395, Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia. 

A ration which contains soybean oil meal 
as the only protein supplement is satisfactory 
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265 South Front Street 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


| P. F. WOODSON 


Analytical Chemists 


SOYBEANS - CAKE - MEALS - OILS 


Main Offices and Laboratories 


Branches: Cairo, Illinois and Blytheville, Arkansas 


“OVER 500 MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF PRODUCTS ANALYZED SINCE 1935” 


Official chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 


Memphis, Tennessee 





E. H. TENENT 





for the growth of baby chicks when it is 
supplemented with riboflavin. The chicks 
grow at a rapid rate and there are very few 
abnormalities. The rate of growth is almost 
as rapid when the soybean oil meal is sup- 
plied at level of 25 percent as when it is 
supplied at a level of 30 or 40 percent. When 
supplied at a level of 15 or 20 percent the 
rate of growth is markedly reduced. 
Oils 

FLAVOR REVERSION IN SOYBEAN 
OR. +. 
and Isolation Studies. By Calvin Golumbic, 
C. J. Martin, and B. F. Daubert. Contribu- 
tion No. 592 from the Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Pittsburgh. Oil & Soap, 
June, 1946. 


Preliminary Spectral Absorption 


The ultra-violet spectral changes produced 
in soybean oil by treatment with heat and 
visible and ultra-violet light have been de- 
termined. Heat treatment appears to cause 
more deep-seated changes than does expo- 
sure to visible or ultra-violet radiation. Dis- 
tinct flavor changes occur in soybean oil 
under these different conditions. 

\ preliminary study is reported on the 
methods used to concentrate and isolate the 
substances responsible for the off-flavor of 


heit-treated soybean oil. 


‘EPORT ON GERMAN PROCESSING 
OF FATS, OILS AND OILSEEDS. An 
o! ial U. S. government report by U. S. 
D:.artment of Commerce experts. 23 pages. 


report on two German oilseed mills— 
Hovsa-Muhle A. G., Hamburg, and Har- 
burzer Oelwerke Brinckmann und Mergell, 
Ha urg. 


ie first is one of the most famous mills 
in '\e world, partly because of its size and 
par''y because it developed the widely used 
Paternoster type of extraction apparatus. 


‘cport has detailed descriptions of pro- 
cedures used in both plants for oil extrac- 
tio. from soybeans and other oilseeds; also 
of phosphatide recovery, refinery of the oil, 
hydrolysis of fats for production of fatty 
acids, and other related processes. 
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“JAY BEE”’ 


HAMMER 
MILL 


GRINDS 


MORE SOYBEAN 
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“Jay Bee’ Model W 
Direct-Connected Mill 
50 HP to 200 HP 


CAKE 


PER H. P. USED, COOL AND UNIFORM 


Now you need Capacity, Speed, Economy, 
Durability, Dependability more than ever 


The “JAY BEE” all steel hammer mill is 
practically indestructible. It is so tough and 
sturdy that it can take a lot, and give a lot. 

An outstanding feature of the ‘JAY BEE’’ 
is that it can take maximum feeding day in 
and day out without stopping. The “JAY 
BEE”’ has run continuously 24 hours a day for 
45 days, stopping only once to change ham- 
mers. That’s grinding — the kind you need 
for big peace-time jobs. 


The “JAY BEE” grinds everything grindable 
including linseed, cottonseed and peanut cake, 
fertilizer ingredients, tankage, all grains. 

Write for details. Please state your grind- 
ing requirements. 

The “JAY BEE”’ is made in sizes and styles 
to meet every grinding requirement with belt, 
V-belt, and direct-connected drives from 15 
HP to 200 HP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BOSSERT CO., INC:, UTICA, N. Y. 


. . . for a quarter century. 
Possessors of Army-Navy 4-Star ‘’E’’ for production efficiency. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


FRANKLIN, TENN. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., 2630 
Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 
395 Broadway, New York, N. Y. — Jacksen, 
Tenn.; T. G. Holland Mach. Co., 474 Fairfax 
Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.; Harold W. Grubbs, Box 
2469, Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. M. Sorenson, 


Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, Texas; Jay Bee Sales 
Co., 4619 S. 7th St., Louisville, Ky.; The Lamiell 
Co., Greenwich, Ohio; J. E. Sorrells, Box 69, 
Slocomb, Ala.; W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co., 1031 
N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill.; E. B. Harri- 
son, Whigham, Ga.; C. Y. Wier, Sr., Yates 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Hotel, Utica, N. Y.; A. F. Shirk, Bex 523, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Bryant C. Long, Box 893, Baton 
Rouge, La.; M. E. Padgett, Bennettsville, S. C.; 
O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Ga.; H. A. McLeod, 
Box 381, Columbia, Miss.; M. E. Padgett, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C.; Fred Siegrist, Sr., Jay Bee 
Sales Company, 476 South Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; L. C. Dibert Company, 787-793 
Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif.; Western 
Belting & Equipment Co., 2600 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Snyder Machine Shop, 3rd 
& Emery St., Longmont, Colo. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 






FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 





The Borden Co. has announced plans for a large soybean plant in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Construction will start as soon as CPA approval is obtained. 

Feed Institute of Iowa will hold its annual meeting September 12 at the Savery Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Secretary O. N. LaFollette announces. The Institute’s annual feed school 
will be held at Iowa State College, Ames, the following day. 


* * * 


Plans have been made to increase the soybean storage capacity of Farmers Co- 
operative Co., Dike, Iowa, by 250,000 bushels. The firm’s processing plant recently sus- 
tained $3,000 damage by fire. 

* oe oe Ok 

Ralston Purina Co. will increase storage capacity of its Iowa Falls, Iowa, plant 
by 820,000 bushels, the firm has announced. Civilian Production Administration has 
authorized a $324,000 project. 

* * * * 

Soybeans cannot be sold as coffee, the Federal Trade Commission has ruled. The 
commission ordered the Burgess Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich., to “stop dis- 
seminating false advertisements concerning a species of soybeans which it has sold 


999 


as a ‘domestic coffee berry. 
* * & & 

Promotion of Clyde H. Hendrix, Clinton, Towa, to president of the Pillsbury Feed 
and Soy Mills division, was announced in June. Operations of seven of these plants 
were recently merged. 

Pillsbury Mills has started construction of 300,000 bushels additional soybean storage 
facilities at its Centerville, Iowa, plant. The new storage will more than double the present 
capacity. 

General Mills, Inc., entertained a number of dealers and friends at its Belmond, 
Iowa plant June 5, with a 5:30 p. m. dinner following. Speakers included Dr. Martin 
G. Weiss, George M. Strayer, Mark G. Thornburg, Whitney Eastman and Clarence 
Hidding. Walter Flumerfelt, manager of Belmond operations, was in charge of the party. 


* * * * 


Rock Island Lines has issued soybean maps for ‘the states of Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Arkansas. Each map shows production in bushels 
by counties for 1943, 1944 and 1945. Several of the maps include 1940 production figures. 


* * % % 

The West Tennessee Soy Mills, Tiptonville, Tenn., has just completed additional 
concrete storage tanks of about 250,000 bushel capacity, according to P. T. Pinckney, 
manager. This is a two-expeller plant. 

Additional soybean storage is being erected at the Wilson Soybean Mill, Wilson, 
Ark., and will be completed in time for the new crop. This mill is also installing a solvent 


extraction plant. 













































ADVANCEMENT BY 
PURINA COMPANY 


Eldred A. Cayce, assistant vice presiden 
and assistant director of purchases of th 
Ralston Purina Co., has been elected vice 
president and director of purchases, Presi 
tend Donald Danforth has announced. Mr. 
Cayce succeeds J. H. Caldwell, Sr., who re- 
tired from the company and opened his 
own brokerage business in St. Louis. 

Mr. Cayce has been with Purina for 29 
years, starting with the company at its Nash- 
ville plant. 

He joined the buy- 
ing department in 
St. Louis in Janu- 
ary 1944, and _ be- 
came assistant vice 
president in Novem- 
ber 1945. Mr. Cayce 


is a member of the 





E. A. CAYCE Missouri Bar Associ- 


ation and St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 


—sbd— 


GENERAL MILLS WILL 
BUILD AT KANKAKEE 


James F. Bell, chairman, and Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc. 
have announced completion of plans and 
preliminary arrangements for construction 
of a new organic chemical plant to be lo- 
cated at Kankakee, II]. The new facility 
will be specially designed for the production 
of fatty acids and fatty acid derivatives. 
Fatty acids — processed from animal, vege- 
table, and marine fats and oils — are used 
in the protective coating and other indus 
trial fields. 

The new plant will be under the super- 
vision of Arthur P. Berry, manager of fatty 
acid operations. Location of the plant will 
be on a 30-acre site lying about 1 mile south 
of the city limits of Kankakee. 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


BROKERS OF SOYBEAN OIL AND PROTEINS 
Complete Domestic and Foreign Coverage 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 0494 


New York San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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tah Know the latest findings on soil erosion—weed control — solid 
versus row planting and many other important factors. 


super: 
f fatty “Soybeans on Your Farm” contains the results of several years exten- 
at wie sive research and field tests. All of this information has been approved 
by the state agricultural experimental stations. 


> south 


Mail the coupon today! 
CENTRAL SOYA CO., Inc. 


AGRONOMY DEPT., FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 





Central Soya Co., Inc. 
Agronomy Dept., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 





Please send me a copy of “Soybeans on Your Farm.” 
eT ey ee ee 
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Give cccercenenbnnsandawsewe wel sietetdisusieien 
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The general offices of the Doughboy Industries, Inc., manufacturers of soy food mixes, 


New Richmond, Wis., were burned to the ground June 10. 


* 


** * 


T S Homogenized Mayonnaise, made with a refined soybean oil base, was placed on the 


market in June by Tom Soya Foods, Inc., Williamsport, Penn. 
Another item to be added soon to the Tom Soya line 


the latest stainless steel equipment. 
will be Homogenized Salad Dressing. 


The product is processed in 


B. M. Groom, executive secretary of the Greater North Dakota Association, Fargo, and 


longtime booster for soybeans in that state, discontinued his services as secretary recently, 


on being elected chairman of the board of directors of that organization. 


* 


% * 


A. A. Bame of the Industrial Soya Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Bame, are flying to Eng- 
land for a month’s vacation at Selby, in Yorkshire. 


* 


* * 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., moved their Franklin, Tenn., office into new quarters June 10. The 


new building provides 12,000 equare feet of space for an executive, three private offices 


and main office. 





“I’ve got a partner who works day and night!“ 


“Even wHen I was a hired hand, I knew 
how much a farmer depends on the rail- 
roads. Now that I’ve got my own place, 
I think of the railroads as a hard-work- 
ing partner of mine. 

“Railroad tracks hook up my farm 
with every market, town, and city.Today, 
the whole U.S. A. is a customer for my 
crops. What’s more, the things I need— 
the machinery, fertilizer, stock, lumber, 
and feed I buy—mostly move by rail. 

“The railroads are working in part- 
nership with me, all right—working day 


and night.” 
oe 


Whether it be a farm, a store, or a manu- 
facturing plant—the American railroads 
are an essential part of every local busi- 





wssocuronor AMERICAN RAILROADS u.cinc:v oo. 
nciesemindeieiieeiaaaaaninn pail 


ness. The vast network of railroad track 
is the arterial system that pumps new life 
—in the form of raw materials, supplies, 
and machinery —into every community; 
it takes back the products of farm and 
factory to feed, clothe, and house Ameri- 
ca’s people. 

This reliance of the people on their 
railroads is strengthened still further by 
the fact that the railroads are home-town 
partners in every community they serve. 
They buy supplies locally, employ local 
people, own local property, and pay local 
taxes on it. 

These taxes help support local schools, 
local courts—and other public services 
of all sorts. 





=e 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


MILES RETIRES FROM 
USDA GRAIN BRANCH 


R. T. Miles, who has been in charge « 
general field headquarters of Federal Gra'n 
Supervision at Chicago (now regulatory and 
inspection division, Chicago office, Grain 
Branch) since 1920, retired at the close of 
business on June 30, 1946, following a ca- 
reer of 30 years in government service. Mir. 
Miles retired to conserve his health, which 


has not been too robust in recent months. 


The position at Chicago being vacated yy 
Mr. Miles will be filled by the appointment 
of Hazen P. English, now chairman of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors at Chicago, also 
a career man in government service of 29 
Ingles will 


years’ standing. William L. 
function as acting chairman of the board. 


Mr. Miles joined the Department in 1916, 
the year in which the Grain Standards Act 
was passed, and brought to the service a 
wealth of experience in grain merchandising 


as well as grain inspection. 


grain inspector of the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade for 3 years im- 
mediately previous to entering the federal 


service. 


Mr. became 


Miles 


administration of the Grain Standards Act 
at a time when federal activities in this field 


were new and untried. 


undertaking is now well established. A 
large measure of the credit for the progress 
and results must be attributed to Mr. Miles 
capacity for organization, administration and 


forthright dealing with his associates and 


the public. 


—sbhd— 





Morris Katz, recently discharged from the 
armed forces, has resumed his position as vice 
president in charge of sales of the Max Kal 
Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Katz, a Siew: 
tenant in the Quartermaster Corps, served 15 
months overseas with the Far East air forces in 
New Guinea, Australia and the Philippines. Mr. 
Katz will supervise all sales and promotios for 
the firm which has specialized in burlap and 
cotton bags, canvas products and twine: for 
more than 35 years. 
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Opening of the new Swift & Co. soy- 
bean mill at Frankfort, Ind., was observed 
June 20 with 200 guests, including soy- 
hean growers, state, county and city officials, 
agricultural and business leaders and grain 
elevator operators and managers present at 
the dinner given by the company. Sam 
Hollett, manager, presided at the program. 
Preceding the party the guests inspected the 
new mill, 

Brief talks welcoming the new indus- 
try to Frankfort and Indiana were given 
by Gov. Ralph Gates, Lieut. Gov. Richard 
T. James and James Himmelwright, presi- 
dent of the Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce. Dr. W. J. Morse, chief agronomist, 
USDA, Washington, also spoke briefly. 


Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president of 
Purdue University and principal speaker 
on the program, discussed “The Future of 
Dr. Hovde, who 


served the government as a research ad- 


American Research.” 


ministrator during the war, stressed the 
importance of research as it affects the 
future of the United States. 


(mong the prominent guests who were 
introduced were: Hobart Creighton, War- 
saw, Ind., speaker of the Indiana House of 
Representatives and well known poultry ex- 
pert: Dr. J. L. Cartter, Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, Urbana, Ill.: Dean Harry J. 
Reed, Dr. N. J. Volk, Kellar E. Beeson and 


other representatives from the school of 


Open Frankfort Mill 


agriculture at Purdue; George Strayer, 
editor of The Soybean Digest; Fred Sale, 
executive secretary of the Indiana Grain 
and Feed Dealers Association; James P. 
Stanfield, officer in charge, grain branch, 
USDA, Indianapolis; L. M. Vogler, state 
director, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Indianapolis; H. H. Hampton, 
vice president in charge of industrial de- 
velopment, Nickel Plate Railroad; Lewis 
P. East, general agricultural agent, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad; M. D. Guild and 
J. E. Kiefer of the Indiana Grain Co- 
operative, Inc.; and Harry Truax and Iran 
Moore, Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op Asso- 
ciation, Inc.: and Eugene Gwaltney, Dela- 
ware County, Ind., who raised 51.9 bushels 
of Lincoln soybeans to win the 1945 Indiana 
soybean yield contest. 


John Holmes, president of Swift & Co., 
headed a group of company executives at- 
tending the opening. 

The new solvent extraction plant in- 
cludes a battery of 26 concrete storage bins, 
with a million bushel capacity; two main 
processing buildings, including a five-story 
extraction building and a three-story bean 
preparation and meal conditioning §struc- 
ture; and five auxiliary units. The extraction 
unit has a daily capacity of 150 tons. 

The most modern equipment and facili- 
ties available have been incorporated in the 
new mill. Special attention was given in 
planning the mill to provide for maximum 
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safety in the operation of all departments, 
and to assure uniform high quality of 
products through the use of automatic 
equipment and controls. 

A complete testing laboratory in charge 
of a graduate chemist provides for continu- 
ous analysis of the soybean products. 

Swift & Co. operates five other soybean 
mills, located at Champaign and Cairo, 
Ill.; Fostoria, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa; 
and Blytheville, Ark. 

Most of the Frankfort mill’s production 
of soybean oil will be shipped to com- 
pany refineries. The soybean oil meal will 
be sold as livestock feed to farmers, feed 





The new extraction plant of Swift & Co., Frankfort, Ind. 


dealers and mixed feed manufacturers. 
Thirty employes comprise the staff in 

the new plant, with Hollett, a 31-year 

Swift veteran and former manager of the 

company’s mill as Fostoria, as manager. A. 

J. Sibley will be plant superintendent and 

H. B. Parker, sales and traffic manager. 

—sbd— 


DR. R. D. LEWIS 

LEAVES OHIO STATE 
Resignation of Dr. Robert Donald Lewis, 

chairman of Ohio State University’s depart- 

ment of agronomy, to become director of the 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Sep- 


The Lewises will leave Columbus in August 


Dr. Lewis, noted for his research in hybri: 
corn development, has been on the Ohi 


State Staff since 1930 and since 1936 he ha: 


also served the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture’s Bureau of Plant Industry as agen 
of the division of cereal crops and diseases 
In 1940 he was made chairman of the uni 
versity agronomy department. As chairmai 
he has had charge of the agronomic work fo 
soybeans in Ohio. 


The Ohio State faculty member is directo: 


of the Ohio Hybrid Seed Corn Producers 


Association. He has served on numerou- 


committees of the American Society of Ag 
ronomy and other agricultural groups. 


Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for 
their classified advertising. If you have 
processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of in- 
terest to the industry, advertise them here. 








Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 





tember | is announced at Columbus, Ohio. 








WANTED Late model, second-hand Ex- 
pellers. Must be in first-class condition. 
Address KE, c/o Soybean Digest, Hud- 


son, Iowa. 
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Future of Soys The price you get 
and the OPA for soybeans _ this 


fall, and the price 
you pay for feed concentrates, depends upon 
what Congress and the President do with 
price control legislation. 

lf price control is abandoned, there is 
little doubt in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the strong demand for fats and 
oils will push soybean prices up consider- 
ably higher than the $2.04 a bushel price 
support, or that the price of soybean meal 
will climb. 

Some officials think that on a free market 
the supply of protein meals will be 
enough to supply “requirements”—express- 
ed in terms of what producers will be will- 
ing to pay. 

If price control is continued, the old ceil- 
ing is expected to remain in effect. 


Producer soybean ceilings would have re- 
mained unchanged under the old Senate- 
House compromise OPA bill which Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed. 

Regardless of what happens to price con- 
trol legislation, the government subsidy on 
soybeans is almost sure to be ended. This 
is estimated to have cost about 48 million 
dollars during the fiscal year just closed. 

Department of Agriculture and OPA had 
agreed to raise linseed oil ceilings enough 
to eliminate the subsidy had the old bill 
gone through. 


The vetoed OPA would have cut farm and 
food subsidies about 58 percent, compared 
with a cut in total subsidy funds of 50 
percent. Total farm and food subsidies 
were whittled down to approximately 750 
million dollars, compared with nearly 1 bil- 
lion, 800 million dollars for the year just 
ended. 


D- partment of Agriculture’s intent, until 
the ?resident’s veto changed things, was to 
droj all of the lesser subsidies, and to con- 
ceni-ate subsidy spending on the major cost- 
of-li: ing items—such as meats, dairy, flour 


anc sugar. 


Te government’s legal authority to allo- 
cate ~hort-supply commodities, to force set- 
asides, to control inventories, to establish 
quo: limitations, etc., is covered by the 
Secciid War Powers Act, and is unimpaired 
by the ending of price controls. 

Must set-asides involving government pur- 
chas. have been reduced to zero until the 
legal situation clarifies. 

Bui the 10 percent set-aside on protein 
meais is continued as before, since this is 
a set-aside for distribution rather than for 
direct government buying. 


Also continued are the government’s con- 
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trol over feed inventories, and quota limita- 
tions on fats and oils manufacturers. 


Under the new quotas recently announced, 
the margarine quota remains the same at 
95 percent of the base period. Other edible 
fats and oils quotas are reduced from 88 
to 82 percent of the base period for the third 
quarter, but manufacturers are given emer- 
gency quotas of 6 percent for distribution 
into 25 short-supply states: 


Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming. A total of about 30 million 
pounds of fats and oils is expected to be 
moved into these states by the order. 


The suspension of delivery restrictions on 
crude soybeans, cottonseed, peanut and corn 
oils to refiners is continued through Septem- 
ber. 

Here is an official summary of the War 
Food Orders affecting fats and oils which 
continue temporarily in effect regardless of 
the fate of price control: 

WFO 29—Restrictions on use and deliv- 
ery of cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn 


oil. 


WFO 42—Restrictions on use of fats and 
oils in edible fat or oil products. 

WFO 42A—Restrictions on use of fats 
and oils in protective coatings, coated fab- 
rics and floor coverings. 
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By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








WFO 42B—Restrictions on use of fats and 
oils in soap. 

WFO 43—Restrictions on use, processing, 
sale and delivery of coconut, babassu, palm 
kernel, and other high lauric acid oils. 

WFO 67—Restrictions on inventories of 
inedible tallow and grease. 

WFO 124—Restriction in inventories of 
linseed oil. 

WFO 130—Restrictions on purchase, sale, 
and use of peanuts of 1945 crop. 

WFO 9—Restriction on delivery, receipt, 
and use of soybeans. 

Soybean program—The 1945 crop soybean 
program contracts between Commodity 
Credit Corporation and soybean processors 
will continue in effect. These contracts pro- 
vide that during any period when ceiling 
prices for soybean oil and meal are not 
established by OPA, the last such prices 
shall be used for all purposes of the con- 
tract, and the processor shall not sell oil 
and meal from the 1945 crop in excess of 
such prices unless authorized in writing by 
CE&E. 


Fats and Oils 
Procurement 


The Department of 
Agriculture is at- 
tempting to get out 
of the brokerage business involved in hand- 
ling procurement of fats and oils for foreign 


relief. 


BURLAP 
_ AND 
COTTON BAGS 


| Gr eueny 
purpose 


WRITE ¢ WIRE « PHONE 
Sell Us Your Surplus 















A RECOGNIZED OUTLET FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


2423 W. 14th STREET 
7.‘ (Ole CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
° CANal 3821 














In a recent vaguely worded statement on 
tentative requirements for the 1946-47 year, 
USDA announced in effect that it intended 
to let foreign governments buy for their own 
account after carrying out commitments for 
the fiscal years just closed. 


USDA anticipates that civilian fats and 
oils supplies will be limited during the com- 
ing year to about the same per capita con- 
sumption as the year just closed—approxi- 
mately 41 pounds per person, 


Succeeds Fred _ Entermille, 
Berger former assistant wes- 

tern region director 
of the old AAA, has succeeded Walter 


Berger of PMA’s grain branch in charge of 
protein meal and other feed programs. 


Entermille is an Oregon farmer, has been 
with AAA since its beginning, starting or- 
iginally as a county committeeman. He 
came to Washington in 1939, and was close- 


ly associated in AAA work with N. E. Dodd, 


now Undersecretary of Agriculture. 


W. H. Jasspon, head of PMA’s fats and 
oils branch, has returned from a months’- 
long business trip to Argentina where he 
is reported to have been unsuccessful in 


negotiations to buy Argentine flaxseed be- 
cause of Russian competition. 


Jasspon’s mission was to purchase flax- 
seed for the account of the old Combined 
Food Board, now the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. 


The House agricul- 


Bill for Farm 
Research 


ture committee is 

thinking in terms of 
research, new industrial uses for farm pro- 
ducts, improvements in processing and mar- 
keting as one of the major long-time an- 


swers to the postwar farm market problem. 


The committee has rolled four separate 
measures into one big omnibus _research- 
marketing-new uses measure, dubbed the 
“Santa Claus” bill because it has something 
for everyone in agriculture. 


The measure has bi-partisan support, and 
is expected to receive the official blessing of 
President Truman. If so, the measure has a 
fair chance to pass during this session of 
Congress. 


The omnibus bill, titled HR 6932, has 


been assembled from these measures: 


From HR 6548, introduced by Congress- 
man Flannagan (D-Va.) and the late Sena- 
tor Bankhead of Alabama, are provisions 
aimed chiefly at new industrial uses of farm 


products, including soybeans. Funds woul: 
start at $9,500,000 for the next fiscal year, 
and build up until 41 million dollars ‘s 
reached. Bulk of the money would be a;- 
portioned to the states, mainly to state ex- 
periment stations. 


From S 1908 sponsored by a dozen seni- 
tors, are provisions directing the Secreta:y 
of Agriculture to develop new farm crop 
uses, markets, and improved methods of 
handling. He also would have authority to 
use surplus supplies and plants now in the 
hands of the government in processing sur- 
pluses. This section is aimed mainly at 
utilization of farm surpluses and finding 
new farm crop uses. 


From HR 6692 introduced by Congress- 
man Hope (R-Kan.), is authority to set up 
a new Marketing Administration within the 
Department of Agriculture, both for re- 
search and marketing services. Department 
of Agriculture has opposed this feature, 
since it would split up its newly-established 
Production & Marketing Administration, 
which rolls both functions into one. 


From HR 295 by Congressman Andresen 
(R-Minn.) would come authority for plant 
introduction and breeding research with a 
view to new chemical and industrial crop 
uses. 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


CARL H. SMITH — Phone Harrison 2382 — GEO. K. DAHLIN 
327 South La Salle Street 


BROKERS 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


CRUDE & REFINED VEGETABLE OILS 
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MILLIDN DOLLAR SOLVENT PLANT 
<i ~—Céuts: each operation 
in separate building | 











EPLACING a plant destroyed by 
fire, this large mid-west soybean 
solvent extraction plant is designed 
to reduce the fire risk greatly by 
isolating the operations into separate 
buildings. 





This plant is typical of many projects 
entrusted to Blaw-Knox for design, 
assembly and fabrication of equip- 
ment, and for initial operation and 
training of personnel. 

Flaking Mills 






Blaw-Knox supplies, under unified 
responsibility, all or any part of the 
requisite services~ for building and 
equipping a new plant, or moderniz- 
ing an older one, for the process 
industries. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 


2031 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


New York © Chicago ¢ Philadelphia 
Birmingham ¢ Washington 


Desolventizer 


Seven Blaw-Knox plants have been awarded 
the Army-Navy ‘E’’, and have regularly 
received renewal stars for continued high 
achievement in the production of war materiel. 
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@ ANALYSIS OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTS. A summary by Word. 
son-Tenent Laboratories during May. 
4 () Average Chemical Analysis of Soybeans Grown in Tenness: e, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri 
Oil 
(Oil calculated Oil Yiel is 
— sa ala _— to 14% moisture er b el* 
e EXPORTS OF SOYBEAN PRODUCTS. Reported by Bureau —— 
ae : en Cf 1 ; AVETAZE cisecccccccccccsccccccee 17.5 8.0 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Com ast aa... 19°9 9:1 
merce. MONCH S TOWESE 266 0005 sien cee oe 13.9 5.7 
ee Average Chemical Analysis of Soybeans Grown in 
POUNDS Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
1943 1944 1945 Iowa, Kentucky, Virginia, Kansas, Nebraska 
Soybean oil, refined—total 33,988,510 49,249,113 35,203,510 ; Oi erat 
ee eens: 16,129,893 35,316,537 11,366,810 (Oil calculated Oil Yields 
SEERA TEI I 9,060,439 1,782,809 11,074,901 to 14% moisture) per bushel* 
RURNMIINRER 5) eee Supra. area wens 2,188,492 4,152,695 3,028,49 on Jo_ lbs. 
French West Indies .... 345,976 3,054,645 2,782,050 = chlo ag Rell al ae 17.5 8.0 
RE oxhnonayesesesy 1,031,113 1,868,926 1,775,706 Month’s highest ....-..-.-+.+.+- 20.0 9.6 
VOPR BIR siciba x-daeieleia's 900,798 DEOBUN 8 TOWOSU os ica sss 6 is eee 15.3 6.6 
SOAS) Sree icaiaiers eit sored, Sw ace : 873,861 Soybean Oil Meal — Average of All Soybean Oil Meal Analysis 
Curacao (NW.1.) ...6..% 310,844 324,857 596,756 Moisture Oil Protein Standard 
Saudi ATA dia. .<00.s%5 40.0% 500,587 A % % 
Panama Republic ...... 103,431 403,670 464,729 NM OPAIDC 65:9 505, Seen 12.81 4.65 43.53 58 

a eae... 54.026 279.109 315,214 Month’s best ...... 13.60 3.48 44.63 40 
‘ ie 260 202 § FE 5 
os ee 183,757 aerate 133792 ap, Mmalysis of Soybean Oil 
oman, Padi 7 tte A Meck ’ 389'158 116817 F.F.A. Gardner- Moisture & -Refining Color 

Be Toe e are ete oa pe : Break , Volatile Loss (red) 

(y/ % co Oo 
Soybean oil, crude—total. 21,192,796 13,029,050 3,073,549 Average ......... 0.7 0.85 0.15 7.3 8.5 
SHA. Sidiw-0 pornwee we eles ry tig te oer ase ae are Month’s best ..... 0.8 0.32 0.12 4.8 8.2 
OAR io. didi Gee ele aii aXe 13,059,380 5,806 71,050 * Calculated 12.50% moisture and 5% oil left i > vi 

French West Indies 228,504 ee ee re 
COPE Sak SR: Rae Gee eee ree 1,323,997 6,936,584 
United Kingdom ...... 514,016 4,468,776 

& bd iy C ee San, pee eee 
iii tia Ras nse 79,730,995 30,027,249 414,361,204 INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans dropped sharp- 

RURAMARE. © oo. cated wa b cnahns nes 176,063,500 ly in May to a total of 2,182 cars compared with 4,501 cars in 
COMOME ahah sees Ke waiws 5,575,252 9,462,010 79, »0d . z 5 P 
Beleium Mahe ea RS ES OS iii 39/912,960 April, and 5,953 cars in May 1945, according to inspectors’ reports 
Netherlands Fhbemenwen eth to the Grain Branch of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
NEC ok. 55:5 orere see ae ,20d, : es 
United Kingdom ...... 71,529,812 9,885,235 30,054,371 tration. The average for the month of May for the crop years 

EG ORE. cancnarmereies 14,815, . . 
patacdene siegnte atcahe 2,235,310 : 1940-44 was 3,532 cars. Inspected receipts for October-May this 

TONS season were 78,434 cars compared with 74,541 cars for the same 
Soybean cake and meal ; aires Gercies 
PETOUAL: asin siemwcencs 14,908 13,698 8,183 period last season. 

. +8 5,032 . : : : , 
a vee eee eee eens ” 4 The quality of soybeans inspected in May continued good, 93 
CN. Acuna kewekasiees 14,821 13,613 880 percent grading No. 2 or better compared with 95 percent in April. 

FULTON BAGS made in our plants from 
the raw cotton to the finished bag 
assures you a safe and economical con- 
tainer for shipping soybean meal. 
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Quality — Appearance — Strength — these factors are 
all “in the bag” when you use FULTON BAGS for your 
meal, pellets and feeds. FULTON artcraft printing of 
your brand is a valuable sales aid. Remember, too, that 
your soybean meal will not heat when stored in 
cotton bags. For the best in cotton bags, always specify 
FULTON. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
Atlanta St.Louis Dallas Minneapolis Denver 
New Orleans Kansas City, Kan. New York 
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* COMMERCIAL SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 
eting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports for the last 
hree weeks in June and the first week in July. 


U. S. Soybeans in Stock and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
(1,000 bu.) 


Junell Junel8 June25 July 2 

i tiaimtie COGSe ics Joe erecus 101 101 89 74 
CUME- GOMBG < ve ccce agen eons 88 88 92 
Northwestern and 

RIDIOY (EURO fb 0:k esis echies wares 84 631 564 £40 
LOW OR WAVE «a ois cic seacs-e ee He 1,995 1,725 1,431 1,146 
MAME CONEFAL 66 66 6 0s eee es 1,802 2,216 1,393 1,200 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western ... 624 560 530 462 
Total current week ........ 5,454 5.aa8 4,099 3.322 
Total VWEGE GEO otic ceca 7,847 6.720 6,193 5, £01 


e TUNG OIL IMPORTS. Exports of Chinese tung oil, cut off 
during the war are expected to total about 25,000 short tons during 
1946. Up to 1937, the U. S. imported about 70 percent of China’s 
total tung oil shipments, which averaged 89,000 tons in 1933-37. 
China is the world’s foremost producer of tung oil, which has im- 
portant industrial uses, especially in the manufacture of paints and 


varnishes. 


e STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of 


Institute of Shortening Mfgrs., in pounds. 


SUR MRGES Sch ce ah ov aerator iat ac os cee cher al nial a oat tesa soe at aa ee ot nd IRON cha eer atS 7,398,035 
SHON NRG ARC are) coke: wxaralera neh al ailas ech chip er ata @iarae es alk aiaier a oe mieveleral ae 7,697,764 
RUBEN GD egdk) asec wraia val aro anat dato! lake oo elyig ote chavarmlaitae ale elatere aecer eee’ 6,719,897 
RRURNMGH SLOP os hare aay elena: airpic ev ec acral beimies el bala: oriee wiacabecmtes eae: ale aie) rey el Uenen ean 





Government Odors 


@ REDUCE PROTEIN IN MIXED FEEDS. Amendment 9 to 
protein meal order WFO-9 was issued by the U. S. Department of 
\griculture (1) reducing the total quantity of protein meal that 
may be used in the manufacture of mixed feeds, and (2) per- 
mitting a mixed feed manufacturer to use his protein quota in the 
manufacture of either livestock or poultry feeds in accordance with 
the requirements of his trade territory. 


The amended order, effective July 1, 1946 allows each mixed 
feed manufacturer to use a net quota of protein meal, during any 
calendar quarter, equal to the larger or (1) 85 percent of the 
quantity used by him in the manufacture of mixed feed in the 
corresponding quarter of 1945, or (2) 25 tons. No limitation is 
imposed with regard to the use of the quota as between the manu- 


cture of poultry feed and livestock feed. 


lhe quota allowance supersedes restrictions in effect since 
iuary that no mixed feed manufacturer could use more high pro- 


1 meal in the manufacture of mixed feed other than poultry 


| than the same quantities used for these purposes in the cor- 


ionding quarter of 1945. Beginning in May, 1946 the use of 
tein meal in the manufacture of poultry feed was restricted 


t’ 45 percent of the quantity used in the corresponding months 
945, 


@ “DIBLE OILS DISTRIBUTION. The U. S. Department of 
\s ‘culture has announced quotas for the use of fats and oils in 
 lucing margarine, shortening, and cooking and salad oils, for 
eriod July 1-September 30, 1946. The action was taken through 
a ew amendment to War Food Order 42. 


‘he quota for margarine remains unchanged at 95 percent of 
the base period. (The base period on margarine is the corres- 
pouding quarter in 1944.) 

Quotas on other edible fats and oils are reduced from 88 per- 
cent of the base period in the second quarter to 82 percent for the 
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BETTER METHODS 


Engineering Service Means 
Greater Profits 


Proper Plant Layout Provides 
Maximum Production 
Greatest Economy 


SPECIALIZING IN 


Soybean Mills — Feed Mills 
and 
-Processing Plants 


P. F. McALLISTER 
Chief Engineer — Over 35 Years Experience 


Write or Wire for Details 


BETTER METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING CO. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago HAR 0892 











MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 





Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 















Soybean Chemistry 
and Technology .. . 


by KLARE S. MARKLEY 


Principal Chemist, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemist, U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean Industrial Products Laboratory 


and WARREN H. GOSS 


Senior Chemical Engineer, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemical 
Engineer, U.S. Regional Soybean Industrial 
Products Laboratory. 


A timely up-to-date book to meet the 
tremendous demand for facts covering 
the chemical and technical aspects of 
the soybean. 


Fully Illustrated — $3.50 
Distributed by 
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third quarter. (The base period for these edible fats and oils i 
the average usage in corresponding quarter of 1940 and 1941.) 


To relieve the extreme fats and oils shortage conditions in 2 
Western and Southern states, an emergency quota amounting to a 
additional 6 percent is authorized for the quarter. This action wi! 
channel about 30 million pounds of fats and oils into the followin 
states: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolin 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Kentucky, Tenness: 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Neva:i:, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


@ PROTEIN MEAL SET-ASIDE CONTINUED. The U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture has announced that until further an- 
nouncement processors will be required to set aside 10 percent 
of their production of soybean, cottonseed, linseed, and peanut 
meals, 

The quantity ordered set aside beginning January 21, when the 
set-aside order was reinstated, was 5 percent through March 31. 
It was then raised to 10 percent, and has been continued at 10 per- 
cent since that time. 

Processors are being instructed to ship the set-aside meal for 
use in designated states which are short of their equitable share 
of supplies of protein meal. 

Shipments to date have been directed to 41 states. These are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky. 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. 

Shipments directed from January 21 through June 30 total 164, 
000 tons. The meal is being sold by the processors through regu- 
lar trade channels in the designated states. 


@ SUSPENSION CONTINUED. The U. S. Deparment of Agricul- 
ture has continued through September 30, 1946, the suspension of 


restrictions on deliveries of crude cottonseed, peanut, soybean and 
corn oils to refiners for refining purposes, under War Food Order 
29. Previously, the suspension had been continued through June 
30, 1946. 


Authorization for delivery of these four crude oils to all other 
users, however, will continue to be obtained from the fats and oils 
branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, 

This is a continuation of the suspension which has been in ef- 
fect since September, 1943. 


e OIL IN FISH CANNING. For canning fish, only soybean oil 
may be used without regard to quotas under Amendment 25 to 
WFO 42, effective April 1. Previously, any oil had been allowed 
to be used for this purpose, without being charged against quotas. 
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tal information for feeders and feed 
manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets 
and mashes, vitamin content of over 
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os . best, deficiency diseases, also rela- 
ionship between feed consumption and egg production. 
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